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ty is a great mistake to take from 

your own vitality what should come 
from a Cake of Sapolio. You furnish 
the judgment and let Sapolio do the 
work. That’s easiest for both. 
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CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 








Summer Schools 


July 7 1906 August 17 


The first six departments under the Summer Schools at Chautauqua deal with 
academic and college subjects, and others with professional work. 

I. English Language and Literature. Mr. Leon H. Vincent of Boston, Dr. W. J. 
Dawson of London, Mr. Edward Howard Griggs of Montclair, and Mr. P. H. Boynton, 
University of Chicago. 

II. Modern Languages. Romance Languages—M. Benedict Papot of Chicago and 
Dr. G. E. Papot. German—Dr. Otto Manthey-Zorn of Amherst College, and Mr. G. G. 
von der Groeben. 

III. Classical Languages. Prof. Geo. D. Kellogg of Princeton and Dr. Samuel 
Angus. 

IV. Mathematics and Science. Prof. I. P. Bishop, of Buffalo, Mr. J. F. Taylor, Olean, 
N. Y., and Dr. L. C. Karpinski of the Univ. of Michigan. 

V. Psychology and Pedagogy. Kindergarten—Mrs. M. B. Page of Chicago and 
Assistants. Primary—Miss Ada Van Stone Harris of Rochester and Assistants. 
Summer Schools Convocation—Prof. George E. Vincent, Pres. E. B. Bryan, Mr. Henry 
T. Bailey, Prof. S. C. Schmucker and others. Method in Special Subjects—Miss E. 
Josephine Rice of Ann Arbor, Prof. S. H. Clark of the University of Chicago, and Mrs. 
Emily M. Bishop of Rochester. 

VI. Religious Teaching. Prof. Richard Morse Hodge of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City, Mrs. Helen Rhodes of Chicago, and Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut 
of South Orange, New Jersey. 

VII. Library Training. Mr. Melvil Dewey, formerly of New York State Library. 

VIII. Domestic Science. Miss Anna Barrows, Member of the Household Economics 
Committee of the General Federation. 

IX. Music. Mr. Alfred Hallam, Director of the Music Department of Chautau 
qua Institution, Mr. W. H. Sherwood, Mr. Sol Marcosson, Mr. Hermann Klein, Mr. 
H. B. Vincent and others. 

X. Arts and Craftes. Mr. Frank G. Sanford of Allendale Farm, Lake Villa, 
Tllinois. 

XI. Expression. Prof S. H. Clark, Unversity of Chicago, and Mrs. Emily M. Bishop, 
Rochester. 

XII. Physical Education. Dr. J. W. Seaver of Yale University. 


XIII. Practical Arts. In charge of four trained experts. 
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The Teachers’ Vacation 


For the enthusiastic teacher nothing is more trying than to face a period if from two 
to four months of enforced inactivity in each summer. While the work of giving instruc- 
tion is trying, the recreation needed by the average teacher is found beitter in some change 
of mental activity than in absolute stagnation. 


For this reason there come to Chautauqua each year many hundreds of teachers, some 
for the purpose of pursuing formal work in Pedagogy, some for the purpose of “brushing 
up” on other subjects than their own specialties, some in order to enjoy the general lec- 
tures, concerts and readings which are presented on the popular program, and many sim- 
ply to be in congenial surroundings where they may enjoy out-of-door life without abso- 
lutely separating themselves from their fellow workers. 


A glance at the other pages of this issue will suggest the richness of opportunity of- 
fered both in special and general study and in summer diversion, and will give a definite 
idea as to the expense involved therein. Perhaps it is suggestive to state that teachers 
annually come to Chautauqua from every state in the Union and.that the prooportion of 
teachers who register in the Summer Schools and attend the popular lectures is increasing 
every year. 


Chautauqua Institution is organized and maintained for no other purpose than to pre- 
sent the best in life to people of small means. Its long life of more than a generation 
and its steady growth throughout this period are the best witnesses to its sincerity and 
achievement. 


The New York State Institute 


Few people appreciate the very great privileges which are extended free of expense to 
New York State Teachers by arrangement between the State Department of Education 
and Chautauqua Institution. 


I. For six weeks each season, or during the entire session of the Chautauqua Insti- 
tution Summer Schools, any accredited state teacher is granted admission to the Institu- 
tion grounds free of charge. The dates for 1906 will be July 7th to August 18th. During 
this period quite irrespective of the courses in the Institute or the Schools, a rich series of 
lectures on Literature, History and Contemporary Life, a succession of Interpretative 
Readings and Recitals, ten or twelve Illustrated Lectures from eminent specialists and a 
large number of concerts both formal and informal are provided in the regular open pro- 
gram. 


II. In formal work the New York teacher has the privilege of instruction in the 
New York State Institute in drill and review courses which conform to the requirements 
of the Regent system. A staff of twenty special instructors experienced in this work teach 
large divisions from July 9th to August 4th. 


III. Further than this, however, the New York State teacher has the privilege of 
attending two courses in the regular Chautauqua Institution Summer Schools making a 
selection out of sixty or more subjects presented in Modern and Ancient Languages, 
Mathematics and Science, and Psychology and Pedagoogy. 


No richer series of opportunities is thus presented to the Public School Teacher in 
any spot in the United States than is submitted to them here annually during the summer 
months. 
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CHAUTAUQUA HOME READING COURSE, 1906-1907 





ENGLISH YEAR 


REQUIRED BOOKS 


The English Government by Thomas 


F. Moran, Purdue University. 
Contents: 


nature of 
Government. 


The general 
the English 


The Succession to the 
Throne and the Corona- 
tion. The Royal Preroga- 


tive. The Origin and Early 
Development of the Cab- 
inet. The Composition of 
the Cabinet. The Funda- 
mental Principles of the 
Cabinet. Miscellaneous 
Provesions Relating to the 
Cabinet. The Cabinet’s Re- 
sponsibility to Parliament. 
The Cabinet in Parliament. 
The Origin, Composition, 
and Functions of the 
House of Lords. The Pro- 
posed Reform in the House 
of Lords. The Origin, Development and Com- 
position of the House of Commons. The 
Regulations, Procedure, and Personnel of the 
House of Commons. The Sovereignty, Priv- 
ileges, and Procedure of Parliament. Impres- 
sions of Parliament. Bibliographical Note. 
369 pages. 





What is Shakespeare? An Introduc- 
tion to the Great Plays, by L. A. 
Sherman, University of Nebraska. 


Contents: 


What is Shakespeare ? 
Detailed Studies of 
Plays: The 


Winter's Tale, Romeo and 


Cymbeline, 


Juliet, The Dramatic Art 
of Macbeth. 
Shakespeare the Man. 


Groupings of the Plays. 





Personal Study of the 
Plays. 
Outline Questions. 
387 pages. 





Literary Leaders of Modern England, 
by Wm. J. Dawson, London, Eng. 


Contents: 


William 
The 


Wordsworth. 
Connection between 
Wordsworth’s Life and 
His Poetry. View of 
Nature and Man. Patriotic 
and Political Poems. Per- 
sonal Characteristics. Con- 
cluding Survey. Lord 
Tennyson—General Char- 
acteristics. Tennyson’s 
Treatment of Nature. 
Love and Woman. View 
of Life and Society. Idylls 
and the “Idylls of the 
King.” “In Memoriam.” 
Robert Browning. Philos- 
ophy of Life. The Spirit 
of Browning’s Religion. 
Attitude to Christianity— 
Concluding Survey. Thomas 
Carlyle. Carlyle’s Teaching. John Ruskin 
The Teaching of Ruskin. Ruskin’s Ideal of 
Women. Selections from Wordsworth, Ten- 
nyson, Browning, Carlyle and Ruskin. 

288 pages 





Rational Living, by Henry Churchill 
Hing, President of Oberlin Col- 
lege. 


Contents: 


Introduction.—The Four 
Great Inferences from 
Modern Psychology. 

I. The Complexity of 
Life: The Multiplicity and 
Intricacy of Relations. 

II. The Unity of Man. 
—The Unity of Mind and 
Body. Suggestions for 
Living. 

III. The Central Im- 
portance of Will and Ac- 


tion. Suggestions for Liv- 
ing. 
IV. The Concreteness 


of the Real—The Inter-re- 
latedness of AIl.— The 
Psychological Evidence, 
Confirmed by the History 
of Thought. Suggestions for Living 

290 pages. 
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CHAUTAUQUA HOME READING COURSE, 1906-1907 





ENGLISH YEAR 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN SERIES 


[HE CHAUTAUQUAN is a_ monthly illustrated 
“magazine of things worth while.” By originating 
special magazine methods for popular education 
through reading, it occupies a unique position of 
distinctive value among periodicals in the United 
States. Entering upon its 44th volume in September, 
1906, THE CHAUTAUQUAN will emphasize anew, both 
in form and contents, its capacity to meet the wants of 
discriminating modern readers. 

“Imperial England,” the leading series, strikes 
the keynote of the contents of the magazine for the 
reading year. It goes without saying that the ex- 
pansion of the British Empire is a subject of world- 
wide import in our day. Professor Cecil Fairfield 
Lavell, a popular lecturer-teacher, formerly of the 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching, 
and an adept at interpreting history in terms of 





CECIL F. LAVELL human interest, is preparing this series. The scope 
bs of the articles is indicated by their titles: The Be- 
Bates College. ginning of England’s Sea-Power; The Opening of 


the East; The Great Duel with France; Pioneers of 

Empire: Clive and Hastings; Cook and Phillips; 
David Livingstone; The Dominion of Canada; The Road to the East; 
Perils and Rewards of Empire. 

Another leading feature will be “A Reading Journey in English 
Counties” (continuing the famous Chautauqua series of Reading Journeys 
or travel studies). An imaginary illustrated tour of western counties of 
England, “the lake country,” Shakespeare’s home, the Arthurian and 
Lorna Doone counties, picturesque Cornwall, etc. Cumberland and West- 
moreland, Lancashire and Cheshire, Staffordshire and Shropshire; War- 
wick and Oxford; Hereford and Worcestershire; Monmouth and Glou- 
cester, Somerset and Devonshire; and Cornwall, wi be included in the 
journey. Katherine Lee Bates of Wellesley has gone abroad (accompanied 
by Katherine Coman) to take this tour, write and illustrate this Reading 
Journey. 

English Men of Fame, character sketches of English men of art, 
science and philanthropy, will present popular biographies of celebrated 
personalities. 

The three series listed above will form a required part of the Chau- 
tauqua Home Reading Course for the English year 1006-07. 

Around these subjects a wealth of correlated topics will be grouped: 

English Social Experiments. 

Library Shelf of Supplementary Readings. 

Highways and Byways editorials relating to topics of the “English 
Year.” t 

C. L. S. C. Round Table with programs and outlines for readers of the 
Chautauqua Course. 

Talk About Books, particularly on English subjects. 

Bibliographies and references to current literature, etc., etc 

It is never possible to announce complete magazine plans in advance; 
a wide awake publication is necessarily an opportunist in the best sense 
from month to month. The point to bear in mind is that adapting itself 
thoroughly to the conditions of our day and generation, THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN is “the magazine of system in reading.” 
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Easiest-Reading Bible 


The mere reader of the Bible, even though intelligent and 
religious, will miss much of the precious truth that lies hidden 
under the mass of matter which to many appear unconnected. 
In the « International ”’ 


Christian Workers’ Bible 


the Rev. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D., the popular lecturer and 
preacher on Bible themes, has evolved a new plan of indexing 
and marking that makes Bible reading not only easy but ex- 
ceptionally attractive. 

By means of red lines under the wording and along the mar- 
gin Dr. Hurlbut has tied together in one harmonious whole 
each important topic. 


Three Thousand Selected Texts 


are arranged on this plan. 
The Christian Workers’ Bible is not for a special class, but 
for all who read the Scriptures. 


Prominent People’s Opinions of the Christian Worker's Bible : 


JOHN WANAMAKER: I have received the marvelously beautiful and complete work 
that has just been issued from your press—* International Christian Workers’ Bible ” 

T have already made sufficient examination of it to poore that it is an advance of anything 

hitherto attempted in making the Bible usable for Christian Workers. 

LYMAN ABBOTT: I think this edition will be valuable to Christian Workers in their 
endeavor to get at the teaching of the Bible on great spiritual themes directly and immedi- 
ately, and not through the medium of commentaries and theological treatises. 

REV. ALBERT G. LAWSON, Newark, N. J.: Your Christian Workers’ Bible pleases me 
greatly. It is as superb in its paencity as it is admirable in its adaptability to all who would 
lead a child to Christ or train a Christian for personal service. 
REV. JAMES A. WORDEN, D.D., LL.D., Suf/. Sabbath School Training, Presbyterian Board 
of pundax-Scheol Work. I have long desired a copy of the Bible properly marked. For the want 
of time and on account of the pressure of duties I have not been able to mark the entire Scriptures, 
nor had I decided upog the principles that should guide in the marking of Bible passages, nor were 
the implements of marking always ready to hand. ut here in this beautiful “ International” Chris- 
tian Workers’ Bible, a specimen of the finest typography, I have a complete copy of the Scriptures 
accurately and tastefully marked, according to the very best ideas of Bible marking. 
I have known Rev. Doctor Jesse Lyman Hurlbut many years. No minister is better fitted to do 
this work than he. Doctor Hurlbut has been especially happy in deciding upon those passages which treat 
the theme of salvation, and upon his division of this general theme into classes. 
I went through the Christian Workers’ Bible testing the accuracy of the classification, and ] found it com- 
plete in every instance ; 
These beautiful printed red lines and letters are guides to the great temple of the Bible, and they are reliable 
This volume must prove a treasure to all Sabbath-school teachers, to all! Y. M_C. A. members, and also to the 
members of the Epworth League or Christian Endeavor, and, indeed, to all Bible readers 


The Christian Workers’ Bible is bound in fine Morocco, Divinity Circuit, with 
overlapping edges and ends; round corners, gold edges with red underneath. 
Size of page, 8% x 5 inches, beautifully printed in large, clear type, on fine dull 
finish paper. 

Published at $4.75, but for quick introduction and for a limited 
time we offer it at the Special Price of $2.50. 





Cut out the coupon op- 
posite and mail to-day INTERNATIONAL BIBLE PRESS 
and The Christian Work- 1006-16 Arch St., Philadelphia 


O 


ers’ Bible will be sent, Please send, without charge, THE CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ BIBLE. 


charge prepaid, for ex- I will remit $2.50 or return same in 5 days at your expense. 
amination. If it comes 
up to expectations, remit 
$2.50. If not, return by 
express at our expense 





within 5 days. If you want this Bible with que Cutent Thumb Index change price 


Tell the advertiser that you saw it in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
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BOOKS READY 


THE CHAUTAUQUA HOME 
READING COURSE 1906-07 


ENGLISH YEAR, No. 6 


The 28th C. L. S..C. Year 





The Chautauqua Home Reading Faculty for this year consists of 
President Henry Churchill King of Oberlin College 
Professor Thomas Francis Moran of Purdue University 
Professor L. A. Sherman of University of Nebraska 
Professor Cecil Fairfield Lavell of Bates College, (formerly of Univer- 
sity Extension Society) 
William J. Dawson of London, and others. 


— ta SUBJECTS 
0 The English Government....................... «»Moran $1.50 


Evolution and actual workings of the English System con- 
cretely compared with the American System. 


() What is Shakespeare?..................-eseeees Sherman $1.00 
Typical Plays interpreted: Introduction to the Great Plays. 

O) Literary Leaders of Modern England............ Dawson $1.00 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, Browning, Carlyle, Ruskin. 

0 EE meme 
Modern Psychology Applied to Everyday Life. 

0 In The Chautauquan Magazine (monthly)................ $2.00 


Imperial England . - - - Lavell 
The Expansion of the British Empire. 
A Reading Journey in Noted English Counties. 
Travel Articles in the England of Today. 
English Men of Fame. 
Character Sketches of Men of Art, Science and 
Philanthropy. 
Library Shelf of supplementary Readings—Round Table 
with programs and outlines for readers—Highways and 
Byways editorials relating to topics of the year, bibliog- 
raphies, etc. 


(1) English Year Membership Book. 


Helps and Hints for Home Study .........cceccccccceces .50 
TERMS $7.25 

0 Reduced Price for Complete Course above, postpaid, cash 
WO IG 6 o.ccccicce sade hae Oke aks cadens eed $5.00 


Any part or parts of the above Course will be sent separately as wanted, postpaid, for 
the price opposite each title in the list, for cash with order. The reduced rate applies only 
to orders for the complete Course cash with order. 





ORDER FROM 





























HAUTAUQUA PRESS, Chautauqua, New York 
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To Know the Wild Flowers 


As every lover of Nature desires to know them, the 
best, quickest and simplest way is by means o 


NATURE STUDIES 


66a 





These enable you to identify each flower at a glanee 
You have at hand a picture of the plant; its classifica 
tion and analysis in simple English; its history and 
its place in legend and poetry. Blank space for 
mounting each specimen and for making your own 
memoranda 

Each series of fifteen studies, identifying twenty- 
five or more different wild flowers, which blossom at 
about the same season is contained in a specially de- 
signed and artistic case that slips easily into the 
pocket, and is accompanied by a guide card, with il- 
lustrated directions. Each series complete in itself, 


25 CENTS POSTPAID 





e Wewil send four different 
Special Offer: series containing sixty 
studies, which identify over one hundred and twenty 
different flowers. together with twenty-five blank 
mounting cards, all postpaid, if you will enclose a dol- 
lar bill in an envelope and send to us. 








THE ‘‘A’’ COMPANY, 
Box 846 M, PHILADELPHIA 














Shorthand for Educators 


for Those Who Cannot 
Go to Business School 
Owing to Employment. 


Those who appreciate and 
apply system to business 
and in the work of educating 
frequently could use short- 
hand to advantage. They 
could more accurately record 
complete instructions. But 
he can’t afford the time to 
take a course. The day is 
too busy. Here isa 





A Full Course for $3.00 


The Simplex Shorthand System in eleven 


easy lessons sent_by mail postpaid on re- 





ceipt of price. References from hundreds 
prove its practicability. It has added much 
money yearly to the income of several of 
our pupils. It can easily be mastered at 
home evenings. No faulty or expensive 
text books needed. A 20th Century Reve- 
lation. Write at once for pamphlet. Offer 
at $3 limited. Address the Director 


POST-GRADUATE COLLEGE OF SHORTHAND, 
408 Girard Trust Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Randolph-Macon 


Woman’s College 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA. 











Classed by the U. S. Commissioner of Education 
as one of the fourteen “A” colleges for w omen int! 


Four laboratories; Asironomica! 
Observatory; Gymnasium. $65,000 expended in 
new buildings this year. Ample athletic grounds, 
boating course, etc. Fifty acres ia the campus 
Endowment reduces cost to students to $300 for 
full literary courses. For catalogue address, 


WM. W. SMITH, A. M., LL.D., President. 


United States. 














The Illinois Training School 


for Nurses 


304 HONORE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Founded in 1880. Connected with Cook County 
Hospital, Chicago Lying-in Hospital. Offers a 
three years’ course of training in nursing to wo- 
men, comprising practical and theoretical work 
and instruction in hospital wards. Classes and 
lectures and an extended course in Dietetics. 
The school buildings are separate from the hos- 
pitals, being large, comfortable, well heated, 
rooms well equipped for teaching. For detailed 
information apply to Miss Rose, Supt., 304 
Honore St., Chicago, Illinois. 


OMPSONS EYEWATER 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories 
Shop for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. A vigorous 
school life. A new gymnasium with swimming pool 
Fits for college, scientific school and business. Illustra- 
ted pamphlet sent free. Please address. 


DR. K. M. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








New Yorx, Hamitron. 
A School for boys of high 
Colgate Academy. scholarship and sound mora 
character; prepares for College or Scientific Schoo! 
Gymnasium; ample grounds for athletic games. Ful 
term begins September 20. 
Address, 
F. L. SHeparpson, Principal 


a Odell 1 Typewriter" wes On Credit 


Shipped upon pia of $2.25 cash 
and $1. 00 per per Moath for Six Months 
Practical as a $100 Typewriter 
Just the thing for small merchants. 
drummers, professional men, or 
for personal correspondence. Ma 
chine complete $8.25 on instal 





. ments, $7.50 for cash. Express 
prepaid. Cases $1.75. Energetic Salesmen Wanted. 
Writes as w veil as AMERICA CO., (Mfgrs.) 
e a$ioo machine. 577 North St., Momenee, Ill. 


Tell the advertiser that you saw it in THE CHAUTAUQ™4™ 
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N event of truly historic im- 
rs portance was the assembling of 
the Russian national assembly— 
May 
pessimists 
were agreeably disappointed. The Tzar 


tenth of 
and 


douma—on the 
The  alarmists 


the 
last. 


had kept his pledge, and the douma 
was convened, although the reac- 
tionaries had used all their influence to 
prevent this definite surrender of the 
autocratic principle. The step taken can 
never be retraced; the old order is dead, 
and the path of constitutionalism has been 
entered upon not to be forsaken without 
a counter-revolution. 

The elections, in spite of repressive 
measures and flagrant interference with 
the right of discussion and-assembly, re- 
sulted in a remarkable triumph for the 
most progressive and radical of the 
“legal” parties—the so-called Constitu- 
tional Democrats. This party, with 
groups in active or tacit alliance there- 
with, controls the douma. The govern- 
ment has very few supporters in that 
body, and this fact necessitated the virtual 
dismissal of the Witte cabinet on the eve 
of the inauguration of the parliamentary 
regime. The Witte ministry had com- 
pletely discredited itself, and could not 
meet the people’s representatives with any 
hope of harmonious codperation with 
them. The new ministry, headed by a 
typical bureaucrat, Goremykin, a man 
utterly without force or distinction, is far 
from being a liberal government. But it 
is colorless and weak, and inspires neither 
hatred nor fear. Its days are probably 


numbered, but whether its successor be 
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more in sympathy with the douma and 
the present aspirations and expectations 
of the people, is still uncertain. The 
course of events will determine the next 
choice of the Tzar. 

It cannot be said that the opening of 
the douma was auspicious or calculated 
to raise high hopes. The.speech from the 
throne was vague, evasive and unsatis- 
factory. It emphasized the necessity of 
internal peace and directed attention to the 
material needs of the nation. The ma- 
jority of the representatives feel that there 
can be no pacification in the absence of 
fuller and more genuine recognition by the 
monarch and the court clique of the con- 
stitutional order of things. The frankest 
possible expression of this feeling was 
given by the douma in the formal reply 
to the speech from the throne. That reply 
was a restatement of the bold platform of 
the constitutional Democrats. Here is 
this platform in brief: 

1—General amnesty. 

2—The abolition of the death penalty. 

3—The suppression of martial law and 
all exceptional laws 

4—Full civil liberty. 

5—The abolition of the Council of the 
Empire. 

6—The revision of the fundamental law. 

7—The establishment of the responsi- 
bility of ministers. 

8—The right of interpellation. 

g—Forced expropriation of land. 

10—Guarantees of rights of trades 
unions. . 

These demands explain themselves— 
except the fifth and sixth, which demand 
a few words of elucidation. The council 
of the empire referred to is the old 
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bureaucratic council of advisory functions 
which was recently organized and trans- 
formed into a sort of upper chamber, with 
legislative power equal to that of the 
douma. Half of the council’s members 
——=—=—=«—« @fe elected under 





|| the new law, but 
| | only by special in- 
| || terests and limited 
| | groups. The coun- 
| cil is repudiated by 
the advanced lib- 
erals, and its 
“mending or end- 


| ing” will be insisted 
on. To an upper 
chamber like the 

French Senate, or 

even the American 

there would be no 

PREMIER GorEM- || Serious Objection in 
|| YKIN OF RUSSIA Russia, but the 
| present council is 

regarded as a hope- 
lessly reactionary body too close to the 
government to be entitled to speak and 
act for the nation. 

As for the “fundamental laws” the re- 
vision of which is demanded in the sixth 
“plank,” they were suddenly promulgated 
a few days prior to the assembling of the 
douma. They were designed to perpetu- 
ate the privileges of the Tzar and the 
bureaucracy and to limit in many ways 
the jurisdiction and province of the na- 
tional legislature. They were incon- 
sistent, in some respects at least, with the 
Tzar’s pledge of last October, and were 
denounced even by moderate liberals as a 
breach of faith. 

There is little doubt that the court party 
and the higher bureaucracy are even now 
bitterly hostile to constitutional govern- 
ment. They flatter themselves that the 
douma can by strategy and obstinate re- 
sistance, be reduced to practical impotence. 
The intelligence and character of the na- 
tion may not permit such double dealing, 
however. Meantime the leaders of the 














douma fully appreciate the need. of tact 
and discretion and restraint. The Social 
Democrats and other revolutionary parties 
would provoke war with the government, 
but the constitutionalists know that time 
is a great advantage and that “peace” has 
its victories as well as war. The essential 
thing is to create a constitutional atmos- 
phere in Russia, so that the reactionaries 
will feel it distinctly hazardous to attempt 
reversion to the regime of absolutism, re- 
pression and contempt for the national 
will, 


bas tal 


Roosevelt and the 


“Rate” Bill 


The greatest achievement, up to date, 


President 


of Mr. Roosevelt’s presidential career is 
represented by the railroad-regulation and 
rate control bill which the Senate, after a 
two-months’ debate, passed on May 18. 
The House passed the same bill early in 
the session, all but thirteen Representa- 
tives voting for it. In the Senate it re- 
ceived a practically unanimous vote, and 
that vote marked the end of an extra- 
ordinary “campaign of education” and 
agitation—a campaign which the Presi- 
dent opened with a paragraph in his mes- 
sage to Congress of December, 1904. 
That paragraph declared that the inter- 
state commerce commission, whose duty 
it was to secure just, reasonable and equal 
rates to shippers, and to prevent discrim- 
inations in any form, needed additional 
It advocated legislation vesting 
in it the authority to prescribe rates for 
the transportation of goods where the 
rates fixed by the railroads were, upon 
proper investigation, found by the com- 
mission to be either excessive or discrim- 
inatory. It further proposed that rates 
fixed by the commission should go into 
effect immediately and remain in effect 
until and unless set aside by the courts. 
These recommendations were welcomed 
by the shippers and the business com- 


power. 
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munity generally. The commerce com- 
mission had for over a decade urged such 
legislation upon Congress, demonstrating 
again and again by the facts from its ex- 
perience that mere power (which it pos- 
sessed since its creation) to adjudge rates 
unreasonable or unjust was of no real 
value to aggrieved shippers. Bills giving 
it, in addition, the power to fix or sub- 
stitute rates for those set aside, upon com- 
plaint, as unlawful, had repeatedly been 
introduced in Congress and killed by neg- 
lect or secret opposition. The President’s 
advocacy of this legislation came as a 
great surprise. The question at once as- 
sumed paramount importance, and a great 
struggle was precipitated. The railroad 
interests fiercely opposed the President’s 
“rate program.” They asserted that it 
was revolutionary in principle and mis- 
chievous, dangerous, intolerable in prac- 
tice. It would spell confiscation of rail- 
road earnings, bureaucratic tyranny, 
eventual government ownership of rail- 
roads, and so on. American rates—the 
argument went on—were amazingly low 
and there was absolutely no occasion for 
governmental interference ; if discrimina- 
tion was still practiced, there was law 
enough to stop that evil. At any rate, 
there was no connection between discrim- 
ination and the question of rate fixing in 
general. 


Congress, we know, did not take this 
view of the case. Last year the House of 
Representatives passed a crude, tentative 
railroad-rate bill (called the Esch-Town- 
send bill), which the Senate refused to 
consider. This year both houses found 
public opinion so insistent and deter- 
mined that they were compelled to enact 
a more comprehensive and radical “rate” 
bill. 

Here are the main features of the 
measure : 

The commerce commission is em- 
powered to fix maximum freight rates 
(passenger rates are not covered by the 


bill) whenever it finds that railway rates 
complained of as excessive or discrimi- 
natory are in fact so. 

The courts have jurisdiction to review 
commission orders, but they may not sus- 
pend the applica- 
tion of rate orders 
except after a hear- 
ing upon due no- 
tice, and three 
judges must hear 
any application for 
an injunction, The 
extent of the court’s 
jurisdiction in the 
premises—whether, 


| 


that is, they may go 
into issues of fact 
as well as of law— 
is undetermined. 
The Supreme Court 





THE LATE CARL 


will decide this | | — 
question when it | 

comes to interpret | 

the jurisdictional clause. The less 


power the commission is given the 
less effective will the act be. The 
intervention of the President and of 
the House was ‘to limit the jurisdic- 
tion of the courts to questions of law. 

The granting of rebates and discrim- 

inations is made punishable by heavy fines 
and imprisonment. 
‘ Railroad corporations: must make re- 
ports, keep records in a manner prescribed 
by the commission, and submit to ex- 
amination and inspection by special 
agents, 

The issuance of free passes, except to 
enumerated classes of persons, is pro- 
hibited. 

Pipe lines, express companies and 
sleeping-car companies are made common 
carriers and brought under the jurisdic- 
tion of the commission. 

Railroads must not produce or deal in 
commodities; they must confine them- 
selves to the business of transportation. 
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There are other interesting and novel 
provisions in the act. A great step has 
been taken toward the control of the rail- 
road business by the federal government 
and the step was rendered inevitable by 
the grave abuses that have characterized 
railroad policy and management. The act 
is not entirely satisfactory, but it will be 
easier to cure its defects than it was to 
establish the principle of governmental 
rate-fixing and control. 


tad 
The National War on Business 
Graft 


For decades the American people have 
persistently fought political graft in all its 
forms—the spoils system of appointments, 
direct and indirect bribery, and so on. 
Civil service reform is now firmly estab- 
lished, and in other ways the decent and 
honest citizens are striving to deprive cor- 
rupt or weak officials of opportunities for 
stealing or “grafting.” 

But we have recently learned that an 
even greater and more dangerous evil in 
American life is business graft. The 
evidence recently obtdined by the inter- 
state commerce commission while examin- 
ing the coal and oil industries was as sen- 
sational as it was appalling. Can the tone 
of our business morals be so low? was 
the question everywhere asked. Even the 
insurance scandals were eclipsed by the 
“coal-oil-railroad” scandals. 

Acceptance of gifts by railroad officials, 
high and low, from coal companies to 
which it was their duty to furnish cars and 
other facilities; favoritism in return for 
such gifts ; systematic bribing of employes 
in order to obtain information in re- 
gard to the business of rivals; clear 
frauds on the public; betrayal of trusts— 
these are the painful facts disclosed by 
admissions of reluctant witnesses—some 
of them respectable “captains of industry.” 

Under such conditions it will do little 
good to prohibit railroads from produc- 





ing and dealing in commodities. If rail- 
road officials are so deficient in elemen- 
tary honesty that they will accept gifts of 
stock from shippers who want illicit and 


‘secret favors, other legislation is plainly 


needed, legislation making business brib- 
ery and business grafting criminal of- 
fences, 

New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island and a few other states have 
within the past two years enacted anti- 
commission and anti-tipping laws (as they 
are called). These laws were directed 
against petty graft—the soliciting and ac- 
cepting of commissions by purchasing 
agents, house-keepers, butlers, etc. But 
their terms are broad enough to cover the 
more serious forms of business graft—the 
stock-taking freight superintendent, the 
railway manager, as well as the cook and 
purchasing agent. Where they are not 
broad enough to cover such disgraceful 
practices, they will certainly be made so. 

The employe who takes gifts from 
those who would influence his conduct in 


the discharge of his duties is a vulgar 
grafter, and when he violates the law in 
bestowing favors on the bribers is a crim- 


HE CAN'T BE BLAMED FOR BEING CHESTY ; 
HE HAS TO MAKE ROOM FOR THE 
MEDALS 

~—From The Chicago Record-Herald. 
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inal. All over the country the press and 
public are demanding drastic anti-graft 
laws as well as the most vigorous prosecu- 
tion of grafters where the law is already 
sufficient to visit fit punishment upon 
them. A war on business bribery (espe- 
cially on bribery in quasi-public business) 
is even more urgent than war on political 
graft, for the former is often the cause of 
the latter. It is corrupt privilege and 
monopoly that corrupt law makers and 
party managers. 


we 
The French Elections and Their 
Significance 


On May 6 and 21 parliamentary elec- 
tions were held throughout France. Under 
the constitution, a new chamber of depu- 
ties had to be elected, and the people of 
the great and ever-interesting Republic 
had an opportunity to pass deliberate 
judgment on the policies and measures of 
the past five years, and on the men and 
political groups that have carried out these 
policies and measures. 

The judgment has been given, and it 
is highly favorable. The government of 
Sarrien and Clemenceau, which succeeded 
that of Combes, has received an emphatic 
vote of confidence. Its majority in the 
chamber has been increased to about 200 
(a gain of fifty seats), and several of the 
most aggressive leaders of the opposition 
parties have been retired by the voters, 

The issues in the elections were not as 
definite as they are, generally, in this 
country or in England. They seldom 
are in France. But the. principal objec- 
tions that were urged against the govern- 
ment were these—that it had disestab- 
lished the state religion and abrogated the 
century-old agreement with the Vatican ; 
that it had recognized and codperated 
with the Socialists ; that it had not shown 
sufficient energy in putting down dis- 
orderly and lawless strikes ; that it had en- 
acted radical legislation and threatened 


further “attacks on property” and private 
industry. 

On the other hand the groups which 
made up the governmental majority in 
the chamber (that is, the advanced Re- 
publicans, the Rad- 


icals, the Radical- 
Socialists and the 
Socialists proper) 


accused the opposi- 
tion of seeking to 
overthrow the Re- 
public and reéstab- || 
lishing either a 
monarchy or a mili- 
tary dictatorship. 
For their own part, 
they defended the 
separation of church 








and state, and as- 


rted the principles || HENRY 3. BROWN 
sert dt I I Recently retired 
of civic supremacy from U. S. Su- 


preme bench. 


and social reform 
by means of labor 
legislation, old-age pensions, income tax- 
ation and so on. 

That this program appealed to the 
workingmen of the industrial centers is 
not surprising. Indeed, the workmen 
were more radical than the government 
was ; they supported Socialist candidates 
in greater numbers than ever before. It 
is the attitude of the peasants that has 
caused great astonishment. It was feared 
by many that the peasants would condemn 
disestablishment, for in districts 
the attempts to take inventories of church 
property in pursuance of the separation 
act had encountered angry and forcible 
resistance. The peasants, however, voted 
for the status quo, They appear to have 
accepted disestablishment as an accom- 
plished fact and to have resented the in- 
terference of the clergy in the elections. 

Does this mean that the French peasant 
has ceased to be conservative? The 
answer of the best-informed observers is 
that it is the very conservatism of the 
peasants that impelled them to vote for 


some 
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Government candidates. For they want, 
above all, peace, stability and security. 
They are thrifty and industrious, and 
suspicious of any party which proclaims 
hostility to the existing order of things. 
—. The Republic has 
given them peace 
and prosperity ; the 
nationalists, mon- 
archists and reac 
tionaries might en- 
danger these bless- 
ings. The peasants 
like the act which 
reduced _ military 
service to two years, 
and high-sounding 
appeals to the 
“honor of the army” 
| fail to move them. 
The political sit- 
uation in France 
and the affiliations 
—————! and tendencies of 
the voters are indicated by some statistics 
that have just been published. The total 
number of votes cast was about 8,900,000, 
distributed as follows: 











DAVITT 
Irish Patriot. 


Radicals and Radical-Socialist votes 3,100,000 
Liberal Republicans. ................ 


1,240,000 
Progressive Republicans ........... 1,170,000 
IE tl dtouh-g ka o'¥ds Bese pes acen | 
IME Ee RET ies 960,000 
AA ANE 900,000 
EE RS ee eee 380,000 


The less important groups divided the 
remainder among them. The thorough- 
going Socialists gained more than 270,000 
votes, largely on account of the recent 
strikes in the mining districts. The mod- 
erate parties lost ground all along the 
line. 

Throughout the world the outcome of 
the French elections is greeted as a 
guaranty of gradual and pacific evolution. 
The Republic is sound and _ well-in- 
trenched. It stands for peace and in- 
ternal development. It no longer dreams 
of war, conquest or revenge. It is proud 
of its cordial understanding and friend- 


ship with England while still desirous of 
maintaining the formal 
Russia, 


alliance 
Never was Europe more “cer- 
tain” of France than at this moment, for 
the chances of a reaction against the Re- 
public have practically disappeared. 


“SY 
Henrik Ibsen, the Artist-Moralist 


With the death of Henrik Ibsen, the 
greatest of modern dramatists, the world 
lost one of its most picturesque and rare 
personalities, and one of its truly heroic 
artist-prophets. 

Ibsen, like Count Tolstoy, was great as 
an independent thinker and courageous 
reformer as well as a man of letters. He 
was as extreme an individualist as Herbert 
Spencer, almost a philosophical anarchist. 
He had a particular aversion for European 
liberalism, and while he sympathized with 
the working classes—he once wrote that 
women and the workingmen would re- 
form society—he was opposed to all 
because he dis- 


socialistic movements, 


trusted the state and governmental 
machinery generally. He believed in the 
individual, in the fullest freedom, in the 
development and expression of person- 
ality. 

To the world at large he was known 
as a great dramatist who preferred the 
stormy and ugly and depressing phases of 
life. He was regarded as a perversely 
morbid realist and pessimist. His 
most powerful plays are “unpleasant” and 
frank to the point of brutality. Funda- 
mentally, however, he was an idealist. He 
had profound faith in the perfectibility of 
man, and his inspiring condemnation of 
hypocrisy, intellectual and moral coward- 
ice, and conventional, narrow, unintel- 
ligent “respectability” was prompted by 
a passion for truth and beauty and nobility 
of character, 

In the first stage of his career he wrote 
poetic plays full of elevated sentiment and 
religious spirit. “Brand” is his master 


with | 
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piece, and it portrays a spiritual struggle. 
“Peer Gynt” is another work of extra- 
ordinary range and power. But it is his 
social dramas, his “modern” plays that 
gave him world-fame. “The Doll’s House” 
created a sensation; it was a protest 
against the suppression of woman’s in- 
dividuality in the name of duty to hus- 
band and children. “Ghosts” is a terrible 
play, an artistic sermon against vice and 
sin. “An Enemy of the People” is a satire 
on demagogism and majority worship. 

Aside from his ideas and message to the 
age, Ibsen’s fame and influence—and he 
undoubtedly revolutionized the stage as 
Wagner did operatic music—rested on 
his wonderful technique, on his matchless 
art. He was simple, direct, concise; he 
developed his plots and reached his climax 
with the irresistible logic of the ancient 
Greek dramatist. He scorned artifices and 
theatrical devices ; he was too sincere and 
conscientious an artist to seek popularity. 
His construction and dialogue, so “in- 
evitable” apparently, represented patient, 
severe literary labor. He worked slowly ; 
a play every other year was his rate of 
production at the height of his success. A 
little more humor, breadth and charity, 
and Ibsen would have been a poet and 
dramatist for all time. His genius had 
serious limitations, and he inspired respect 
rather than affection. But he was a giant 
in spite of his defects, and a power for 
social righteousness as well as an artist of 
the highest rank. His life was a life of 
service, of devotion to the cause of truth 
and justice, 


SY ey 
The Education Bill and Relig- 
ious Teachings in England 


Not even the fiscal issue stirred Great 
Britain so profoundly as has"the contro- 
versy which originated in the introduction 
by the Liberal Government of the educa- 
tion bill promised to the nonconformist 
electors during the campaign. 


The bill is regarded by many as a 
step, and a very long step, toward the 
complete secularization of the public 
schools. At present in about half of the 
sritish schools—namely, in those con- 
trolled and main- 
tained by the mu- 
nicipal or county ||’ 
authorities — unde- 
nominational relig- 
ious teaching, or 
“Bible teaching,” is 
part of the legal 
curriculum, attend- 
ance during relig- 
ious lessons being 
compulsory, as dur- 
ing the other les- 
sons. In voluntary 
or church schools, 

. THE LATE HENRIK 
endowed by private IBSEN 
persons and largely || Celebrated = Nor- 
supported by pri- wegian Dramatist. 
vate contributions 
denominational religion is taught. The 
state aids these schools, but exercises no 
control over them. 

It is this condition which the Liberal 
education bill seeks to change. Its essential 





principle is, “No public money without 
public control,” and the public control 
sought is of the effective, real sort. 

The bill abolishes the distinction between 
public and “voluntary” schools. Any 
school dependent to any degree on public 
money must place itself under the juris- 
diction of the proper authorities. The cur- 
riculum is to be determined by these: au- 
thorities, and there are to be no religious 
tests for the teachers. 

The religious teaching in the voluntary 
or church schools thus taken over is to be 
undenominational (not undogmatic, but 
dogmatic only in so far as the funda- 
mentals of Christian teaching are dog- 
matic), and attendance at the religious 
lessons is to be voluntary. Where, how- 
ever, the parents desire it, special facilities 
for denominational teaching, at their own 
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expense and by outside teachers, may be 
authorized by the authorities. 

The opponents of the bill—and most 
of the adherents of the Established 
Church, the Roman Catholics, and others 
—oppose it fiercely—assert that Bible 
teaching is merely a new form of “de- 
nominational” teaching, and that, con- 
sequently, the bill is grossly unfair to the 
other denominations. Not a few say that 
Bible teaching is not religious teaching 
at all, and that complete secularization of 
the schools would be preferable, since in 
the latter case parents would provide for 
proper religious training outside the pub- 
lic schools. 

The Liberals insist, however, that their 
bill is a just, honest compromise and that 
it would be a calamity to secularize the 
schools, a calamity which the extreme 
churchmen are inviting by denouncing 
Bible teaching and demanding public 
support of denominational schools. It 
may be added that the Labor group in 
Parliament favors secular schools pure 
and simple, as does Joseph Chamberlain. 
The Unionist party as a whole is fighting 
the bill inch by inch, but it has passed the 
second reading and is now in committee. 
It is certain to pass the House of Com- 
mons by a large majority. 


hs al 
One Result of Japan’s Victory 


Over Russia 

The Indian Review, a magazine re- 
flecting the trend of thought among the 
educated natives in India, contains of late 
a number of interesting indications of the 
effect which the victory of Japan over 
Russia has had upon the minds of the 
patriotic Indian. There seems, briefly, 
to be undisguised pride in the triumph of 
an Eastern civilization over an European 
civilization. The European civilization 
has always been acclaimed as of a higher 
type than that of the Orient and the newly 
awakened belief, in both India and China, 
that this is not the case is fraught with 


great possibilities. The immediate prac- 
tical result in India is expressed in a de- 
sire to copy Japanese educational methods. 
Of like significance is the movement to 
send students to Japan rather. than to 
England for advanced university work. 
An article in a recent issue of the Review 
quotes the following notes, which are of 
value both because they show the definite 
pro-Oriental appeal now made by the Jap- 
anese to Indian students, and also because 
they throw considerable light on the pres- 
ent status of advanced education in Japan : 


COLLEGE AND SCHOOL EDUCATION 


There are two imperial Universities at Tokyo 
and Kyoto and four Higher Technological 
Schools at Tokyo, Kyoto, Osaka and Nagoya. 
Besides these, there are many Industrial 
Schools of lower grade. 

In the University of Tokyo there are among 
others, Colleges of Medicine, Engineering, 
Science and Agriculture. In the College of 
Medicine there are two courses of :— 

1. Medicine (4 years). 

2. Pharmacy (3 years). 

In the College of Engineering there are nine 
courses each of which extends for three years, 
(a) Civil Engineering, (b) Mechanical En- 
gineering, (c) Naval Architecture, (d) Tech- 
nology of Arms, (e)Technology of Explosives, 
(f) Electrical Engineering, (g) Architecture, 
(h) Applied Chemistry, and (i) Mining and 
Metallurgy. 

In the College of Science there are the fol- 
lowing eight courses each of which extends for 
three years. 

(1) Mathematics, (2) Astronomy, (3) Theo- 
retical Physics, (4) Experimental Physics, (5) 
Chemistry, (6) Zoology, (7) Botany and (8) 
Geology. 

In the College of Agriculture there are the 
following four courses each of three years’ 
duration. 

(1) Agriculture, (2) Agricultural Chemistry, 
(3) Forestry and (4) Veterinary Medicine. 

In this college there is a department for 
Agriculture which can be joined for one year. 

In the University of Kyoto all the above 
subjects are taught :— 

The Higher Technological School of Tokyo 
has provisions to teach the following subjects 
each of which extends for three years. 

(1) Dyeing and weaving. (2) Ceramics 
(Porcelain, glass cement, brick, tiles, etc.), Ap- 
plied Chemistry (Cosmetics, drugs, brewing. 
sugar refining, oils, etc.), (4) Mechanical 
Engineering, (5) Electrical Engineering, (6) 
Electro Chemistry, (7) Industrial design and 
(8) Architecftre. 

The above subjects are taught also in the 
other three Technological Schools. 

In Tokyo there is an Imperial School of 
Art. 

For females there are many schools of arts 
where Indian ladies can study with advantage. 
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AHAB PIERCED BY AN ARROW 


The Tissot Pictures 


During the months of July and August 
the famous Tissot collection of Old 
Testament Bible pictures will be on ex- 
hibition at the Chautauqua Institutiton 
grounds, Chautauqua, New York. Chau- 
tauqua Institution is highly fortunate 
in securing this collection which is 
notable alike for its historical and its 
artistic interest. Particularly is it valu- 
able to all students of the Bible for it 
is a vivid and accurate presentation of 
all the most important scenes in Old Tes- 
tament history. Some account of the 
artist, Tissot, and the great work which 


he performed will be appreciated by those 
who have had the privilege of seeing the 
pictures in the past or who look forward 
to having that pleasure at Chautauqua 
during the present season. 

J. James Tissot was an artist of note 


‘in Paris and London twenty or more years 


ago, an artist of the school of Ingres, who . 
painted beautiful women, charming 
children, scheming men—all the rushing 
life of Paris being material for his brush. 
But he was “converted” through a vision 
seen in a church in Paris to which he had 
gone to study the subject of the choir 
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singer for one of his pictures. He de- 
termined to paint a picture of Jesus, and 
in doing so was brought face to face with 
his own limitations. What did he know 
of the times, of the country, of the sur- 
roundings of Jesus? He was not satis- 
fied to paint a mere fancy picture out of 
his inner consciousness. He would try 
to paint the real Christ. So he closed 
his studio and departed for Palestine, there 
to study the types and places so that at last 
the world might see Jesus as he really 
was. He visited all of the scenes sancti- 
fied by the traditions of Christendom in 
order to catch the atmosphere of that 
wonderful life, and his project grew. No 
one picture could body forth all that he 
wished to paint, and he decided to paint, 
too, pictures of the life of Jesus. But 
even these did not satisfy the conscien- 
tious artist, and within ten years, visiting 
Palestine over and over again, Tissot 
completed four hundred pictures covering 
the life of Jesus from beginning to end. 
Even then the artist-soul was un- 
satisfied. To him Jesus was the comple- 
tion and crowning point of Revelation, 
but behind him lay all of the Old 
Testament. In vain was it suggested to 
the gifted artist that he paint the life of 
Napoleon or the life of Joan of Arc. He 
could not descend from sacred themes to 
There was only one thing left 
He must paint the Old 
Testament from the chronicles of the 
beginning to the beginning of the Chron- 
icles. He set to work with feverish haste, 
for it was no small task and he was no 
longer a young man. He had to cover 
a period of more than three thousand years 
in the light of his studies of men and 
remains found on sacred soil, He was 
fortunate in having Palestine before the 
steamboat and the railroad. It was to 
all intents and purposes that same un- 
changing East that was known to Moses 
and to Joshua, to David and to the 
Prophets. Beginning then with his 
sketches of men and scenes as he had 


secular. 
for him to do. 


The Tissot Pictures 


found them, Tissot went to work at the 
reconstruction of every important scene 
in the Old Testament and he has suc- 
ceeded in putting new life into the char- 
acters so dear to Bible-readers, for there 
is movement and life in every one of his 
pictures, 

Whether it be that Turneresque compo 
sition of the Creation, or the scenes of 
the Temptation and the Fall, or the Curse 
of Cain—after the first murder—there is 
life pulsating through every 
nature and human nature with its con- 
stant for the mastery. The 
life of Noah is pictured in the most 
sympathetic way, and all of the story of 
the building of the Ark, the Deluge, and 
the landing on Ararat is told in the paint- 
ings. 

When Tissot begins to depict the his 
toric emigration of Abram, the reality of 
his pictures is. most appealing. It is a 
real Oriental caravan wending its way 
through the of the 
Land, and the figure of Abram as he ad- 


picture, 


struggle 


passes Promised 
vises Sarai, worships with Melchizedek, 
and at last receives the three angels; is a 
When he offers his sacri- 
fices of animals his devotion is expressed 


majestic one. 


in quite a different way than when he 
binds Isaac upon the altar and stretches 
out the knife to slay the lad, only to be 
stopped by the angel hand. 

The picture of the quarrel between 
Sarai and Hagar is one of those strikingly 
typical compositions which demonstrates 
the truth of Tissot’s method. Not only is 
the tent a veritable Arab tent, but even 
Sarai’s gesture of dismissal is of the far 
East. The artist presents another typically 
Eastern scene in the meeting of Eleazar 
and Rebecca at the Well, the 
camels stand about and the graceful 
maiden offers drink to man and beast. 

The artist appreciates the fact that 
Jacob was a strong personality, and he 
is painted as the powerful sheik who re- 
lies not upon physical force alone, but 
depends far more on the might of mind. 


where 
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Cepyright, 1904, by de Brunoff. : 
DAVID PLAYS THE HARP BEFORE SAUL 
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JOSEPH CAST INTO THE PIT 


He is seen trading a mess of pottage for 
the birthright of his careless brother, re- 
ceiving the blessing of the blind Isaac 
by deceit, and then fleeing from the wrath 
of his elder brother, only to dream of 
angels at his first resting place. There, 
too, is a beautiful idyl of Jacob tending 
the flock, and Rachel looking down upon 
him as he works. It is one of those old 
love-stories that brings the distant past 


into immediate touch with the twentieth 
century man and woman. 

It is on the return homeward that Jacob 
wrestles with the angel, and this gives the 
artist an opportunity to paint a striking 
picture in which the two struggling 
figures form the central point of a wild 
and Then come those 
pictures of the expected attack of the 
wronged Esau and the affectionate meet- 


desolate scene. 
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Copyright, 1904, by de Brunof. 
HAGAR AND THE ANGEL IN THE DESERT 


ing, when, in true Oriental fashion, the 
brothers fall upon each other’s neck. 
The fine intuition of the artist helped 
Tissot to recognize the most popular and 
important characters and incidents, so it is 
not remarkable that the story of Joseph 
is illustrated fully and sympathetically. 
There is the dreamer telling his dream 
to his brothers, who are to first cast him 
into the pit and then sell him to Egypt. 
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The lad is sold to Potiphar, and the 
thought of the boy and his defencelessness 
are emphasized in the pretty painting of 
this scene. The fortunes of the Hebrew 
lad are followed step by step, from the 
interpretation of the dreams in prison to 
the explanation of the visions of Pharaoh 
and the consequent elevation of the 
slave-lad to the place next to the 
monarch himself. Then there are pic- 
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Picture 
MOSES AND THE TEN 
COMMANDMENTS 


tures of the visit of Joseph’s brothers to 
Egypt to buy corn, the trick of the hidden 
cup and unrest of Benjamin, and all the 
rest of that most popular story in the 
Old Testament, filled as it is with the 
play of human nature that has not 
changed in all these centuries, for there 
are still partial parents and jealous 
brethren, dreamers and those who per- 
secute them. All this feeling has the 
artist put into this series of pictures, 
which in themselves are enough for days 
of study. 

If the story of Joseph is pleasing and 
affecting, the story of Moses is impos- 
ing, for now the artist knows he is de- 
picting the life of a nation under the 
greatest of leaders. There is Moses in 
the bulrushes ; he is taken to the daughter 
of Pharaoh; he grows to manhood and 
slays the Egyptian who had struck a 
Hebrew ; he flees to Midian, and by his 
defence of the daughters of Jethro from 
the shepherds, gains his wife. There is 
Moses awed by the revelation of God in 
the burning bush, and he returns to Egypt 
to lead the Israelites out. All the struggle 
for freedom is portrayed, and the final 
triumphant march through the sea while 











JEPHTHAH’S DAUGHTER JACOB 


the Egyptians are destroyed. Tissot does 
not omit a single incident of all the forty 
years’ wandering in the wilderness, paint- 
ing the revelation of the Ten Command- 
ments with power, and the death of Moses 
with telling impressiveness. 

The Conquest of Palestine, the troub- 
lous times of the Judges, and the struggle 
of Samson are depicted with a minuteness 
that brings the whole story home to the 
most careless reader or observer. 

David is a character that appealed with 
especial force to Tissot, for he realized 
how great a part his personality played, 
first in the Jewish, and afterwards in the 
Christian consciousness. That is a fine 
group of lads that Jesse presents to 
Samuel, and when David comes at last to 
Saul and meets Goliath, the best of the 
artist’s genius is devoted to his portrayal. 
No less than thirty-three pictures are 
needed to tell all the tale of Dvid as 
youth, exile and kine. brt in no com- 


resition has Tisset been so svccessfl as 
in that heautifvl painting of David com- 
posing the Psalms while a scribe sets them 
down non a tablet for future genera- 
tions. That is a nowerful picture in which 
the prophet Nathan after telling the par- 
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able of the little ewe lamb points his finger 
at the monarch with the words, “Thou 
art the man!’ Solomon appears in all his 
glory in one scene, dedicating the Temple, 
and in another with the Queen of Sheba 
by his side. 

The artist had a keen appreciation for 
the sturdy old prophet Elijah, and he 
paints him looking at the little cloud in 
the distance, running before Ahab's 
chariot, and in his contest with the 
prophets of Baal. Job is not forgotten, 
and the book of Esther is beautifully and 
fully illustrated. In picturing some 
twenty of the Psalms, the artist has 
selected some of the most popular, such 
as “By the Waters of Babylon” and “As 
Pants the Hart.” The book of Daniel 
was fully appreciated, and Daniel is seen 
with his youthful companions, in the fiery 
furnaces, in the lion’s den, and in the 
presence of the king when he reads the 
writing on the wall. In this last picture 
Tissot has done a bold thing, painting 
the effect of the writing and the fear it in- 
spired, leaving the inscription to the im- 
agination. There are also sixteen por- 
traits of the prophets, each characteristic 
and distinct, a graphic commentary on 
their writings. Whether it be that 
reverend figure of Isaiah with hand up- 
lifted in benediction, or Jeremiah ready 
to hurl his execrations at the people; or 
Ezekiel peering into the misty future, or 
Amos with his searchings, or Malachi 
with his high hopes, or even Jonah in 
his disappointment, the spirit of their 
writings speaks from every painting. 

That Tissot has done something dif- 
ferent from-any other artist is freely ad- 
mitted, and that it is truer to the life of 
ancient days must likewise be conceded 
to him. But that the pictures are also 
artistic compositions is no less true, for 
he might have tried to paint truly and 
lacked imaginative power and _ technical 
skill; but such was not the case, for 


throughout the work the artist's skill 
stands forth, even though coupled with 
the knowledge of the archzologist and the 
devotion of the ardent believer. The 
unique combination of artistic power with 
faith and scholarship cannot be duplicated 
in the future, any more than it has been 
anticipated in the past, for Tissot himself 
lamented the change which he saw be- 
ginning to creep over the Holy Land. 
Nothing is so sacred that the rage for 
improvement in a material way does not 
touch it, and now the effect of modern 
inventions is telling even upon Palestine, 
and the artist who goes there now and 
hears the shriek of the locomotive in the 
hills of Judah or sees the smoke of the 
steamboat on the Dead Sea cannot make it 
possible to realize the land as it was of old. 
Had Tissot waited, it would have been 
impossible for him to have realized his 
object, but fortunately he was just in the 
nick of time, and he was also blessed in 
being spared long enough to complete his 
colossal task. 

These paintings, some four hundred in 
number, are now being exhibited through- 
out the United States, but in accordance 
with the wish of Tissot, the pictures have 
been produced in book form, more than 
a hundred of them in colors of the orig- 
inals, together with the Biblical text. 

This newest edition of the Bible is 
made intensely interesting because the 
reader realizes that he is following the 
fortunes of real flesh and blood men and 
women, who are actuated by many of the 
same ambitions, moved by the same pas- 
sions, subject to the same temptations as 
he. The only way to understand the 
Bible is to appreciate it in all its pro- 
portions, and what can better help than 
true pictures, touched with the reality 
which genius alone can give in the light 
of intelligent study of the land, the times, 
and the people ? 

Tissot makes the Bible alive, 























The Jamestown Tercentenary 
By Edward Hagaman Hall 


Secretary of the American Scenic and Historic Preservation Society. 


in the New World at Jamestown, Va., May 13, 1607. 

The event will be celebrated next year by the holding of an 
exposition at Norfolk, Va., 35 miles from Jamestown, an inter- 
national naval display in Hampton Roads, and other events of 
various degrees of interest. 

The purpose of this article is not to describe the plans for the 
exposition, but to describe the site of the event which is to be 
commemorated, to recall its historical significance, to point out the 
danger which threatens its physical obliteration, and to call at- 
tention to a Congressional oversight which it is not yet too late 
to repair. 


; NGLO-SAXON civilization was first permanently planted 


MODERN JAMESTOWN 
Jamestown is situated on the James River, about 63 miles from 
3 where its waters join the ocean at Cape Henry. It is not as one is apt 
to imagine from its historic associations, one of those charming 
old southern towns, with picturesque streets lined with colonial 
houses. It is not a city, nor a village, nor a hamlet. It is an 
island of about 1,600 acres, formerly connected by a neck of land 
with the north or left bank of the river. Upon it are about twenty 
buildings for residential and farm use, belonging to Mrs. Edward 
Everett Barney, owner of the island, who has built a fine 500-foot 
steamboat landing and a 250-foot bridge connecting the island with 
the mainland. 
SUPERFICIAL EVIDENCES OF ANCIENT OCCUPATION 
There are also a few superficial evidences of ancient occupa- 
tion. At the western end of the island in an enclosure of 22 acres 
given by Mrs. Barney and her late husband to the Association for 
the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities, there is the ruin of an 
old brick tower, 36 feet high, 18 feet square, with walls three feet 
thick, crumbled at the top. At the height of the shoulder in what 
was the second story—the flooring between the two stories having 
disappeared—there are, on each of the four sides, two loopholes 
for guns for the purpose of fighting the Indians. The foundations 
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of the ancient church have been uncovered and housed by the 
A. P. V. A., which has also cared for the remains of the adjacent 
grave-yard. 
ANCIENT JAMESTOWN A BURIED CITY 
That is all that is left above ground of ancient Jamestown ; but 
beneath the surface there are indications in various parts of the 
island—for it is all historic ground—of an extensive settlement 
much beyond anything recorded in the written page. Jamestown 
is a veritable buried city, an unexplored Pompeii, awaiting the 
spade of the scientific and thorough excavator to give up its 
hidden story. The value of such exploration may be inferred, for 
instance, from the fact that there is not known to exist any 
authentic ground plan of Jamestown, and the writer is convinced, 
by research upon the ground, that scientific excavation would not 
only disclose the street plan of Jamestown and show it to have 
been a much larger settlement than is generally supposed, but 
would also clear up many other obscurities in Jamestown’s history. 
STORY-TELLING RELICS DISINTERRED 


Foundations of the houses of the pioneers are struck in the 
most unexpected places on the island, in digging for post-holes or 
other purposes, and already the outlines of the old main street are 
suggested. The writer has explored some of these ruins personally 
and more extensive revelations have been made by others since 
his visit. The island also yields other reminders of the first settlers. 
A piece of coat-armor and a halberd which armed some doughty 
warrior of the days of Capt. John Smith bring back with startling 
vividness the costuming of the characters upon the historic stage 
three centuries ago. Intermingled war implements of red and 
white men tell the story of the struggle of this tenacious little band 
for life. Domestic utensils, articles of personal adornment, even 
a dainty cologne bottle iridescent from long burial in the ground, 
call up pictures of the home-life. Curious little red and white 
clay-pipes, with bowls at an angle of about 135 degrees with the 
stems, bear the smoke marks of some of the earliest tobacco 
smoked by white men and tell of at least one solace which they had 
among their terrible sufferings. Upon the beach, one may find 
fragments of water-worn brick from the washed-out foundations of 
the pioneer houses, and among the sands one may find the pretty 
glass beads with which settlers trafficked with the Indians. Here 
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THE ANCIENT CHURCH TOWER AT JAMESTOWN, SHOWING LOOP- 


HOLES FOR DEFENSE AGAINST THE INDIANS 


and there, one digs into layers of charcoal, several feet below the 
surface, the sombre reminders of the fiery destruction Visited more 
than once on that unhappy plantation; and, most impressive of 
all perhaps, the very bones of the pioneers themselves. 

About a quarter of a mile southeast of the A. P. V. A. 
enclosure stands the ruins of the Ambler or Jacquelin Mansion, 
on foundations originally built in 1640 for the House of Burgesses. 
The structure on this site has been burned several times. It was 
destroyed by the British in 1776; rebuilt ; burned a second time in 
1862; once more rebuilt; and again destroyed in 1895. 
Nearby are the foundations of what is believed to have 
been the Clerk’s Office. Other foundations not definitely identified 
have been struck in other places. There are also extensive earth 
works and old burying places in various parts of the island. 

REVOLUTIONARY AND CIVIL WAR MEMORIES 

3esides the Colonial interest attached to Jamestown Island, 

it has many other historic associations. In 1781, Cornwallis’ last 
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| RUINS OF THE AMBLER MANSION, ON THE SITE OF THE ANCIENT 
‘ HOUSE OF BURGESSES, JAMESTOWN ISLAND 


fight before he took his final and fatal stand at Yorktown was 
at Jamestown ford, in which action Lafayette and “Mad” Anthony 
Wayne were conspicuous figures. 

In the Civil War, the island was promptly seized upon as a 
point of great strategic importance, was strongly fortified, and was 





successively occupied by Confederate and _ Federal troops. 
By the latter, the old church tower was used as a telegraph and 
signal station. 
THE LAW OF HISTORICAL CAUSATION 
sefore going on to speak of the danger which is threatening 





the very existence of Jamestown Island, and what the writer 
believes to be the government’s duty in the matter, a few words 
2 may be said concerning the historical significance of the Jamestown 
settlement. - 

The scientific historian will be careful about giving pre- 
eminence to any single event in human history. History is an 
endless chain of cause and effect in which each event is an essential 















and indispensable link. You cannot get an effect until the causes 
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OLD CYPRESS IN WATER 300 FEET FROM THE WEST END OF JAMES- 


TOWN ISLAND 
Fifty years ago the land extended to the tree, a fact which indicates erosion 


of about six feet a year. 


have been correlated to produce the effect. The first thing that a 
man must get into his head if he wants to understand history is 
that in history, as in the natural world, no happening initiates 
itself—nothing occurs accidentally. The Continuity of History 
is as fundamental a principle as the principle of the Indestructibility 
of Matter or the Conservation of Energy. 

History really has no beginning and no end. We are accus- 
tomed, for instance, to say that the American Revolution began at 
Lexington. It began just as much at the battle of Golden Hill in 
New York City in 1770. It began just as much with the first 
resistance to taxation without representation at Jamestown in 
1624. It began just as much when Jamestown was planted in 
1607, or when the defeat of the Spanish Armada in 1588 opened 
up the way for English access to America, or at fifty other times 
that might be mentioned back to Runnemede and beyond. 

One of the most impressive things in the study of history is the 
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THE PROCESS OF EROSION AT JAMESTOWN IN ALL ITS PHASES 


Note the trees on the bank, others toppling, others dislocated in the water, 


and still others, fallen and dead. 


majestic orderliness, the superb logic, with which civilization has 
swept on through the ages. No revelation of the physical world, 
no subtlety of the growth of life, no testimony of the unfailing 
reaction of chemicals, no evidence of the immutability of the law 
of gravity that holds the spheres in their orbits, gives more con- 
vincing proof of Supreme Guidance than the sequence of what we 
call history. 
JAMESTOWN’S RANK IN HISTORY 

Jamestown took her chronological position in the calendar of 
the world’s great events when the. world had been made ready by 
preceding events, and not before. The sixteenth century was a 
century of preparation. It was a century of unfettering and 
making-ready for the Germanic stock as represented in the Anglo- 
Saxons and their kinsmen on the continent. It was an unfettering 
of spiritual shackles on land and of physical shackles on sea. 
And as the century drew near its close it approached a stupendous 
culmination in human affairs. 
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Of the struggles of the English to get a foothold on the 
American shore, between the Spanish on the south and the 
French on the north; of the crushing of Spain’s “Invincible 
Armada” and the breaking of Spanish supremacy on the seas ; and 
of the first unsuccessful attempts to colonize at Roanoke and 
elsewhere, it is unnecessary to speak. 

Then came Jamestown. And how shall we rank it? Speak- 
ing in the scientific spirit, perhaps we should say it was no more — 
important than any other link in the chain. But speaking “after 
the manner of men,” and in view of its momentous consequences, 
I am tempted to rank it next to the discovery of America. James- 
town is more than the birthplace of the United States. It is the 
place where the Anglo-Saxon civilization which overspreads and 
dominates the continent first took root in the New World. It 
is the cradle of all English-speaking America—Canada as well as 
the United States. Its significance is not local or sectional. It 
may not be circumscribed by the word “national.” Its meaning 
is at least inter-national, and, to the extent that the nation sprung 
from Jamestown’s seed exerts a world-wide influence, it is uni- 
versal. Jamestown is not in a class with any other site in America. 
It has no duplicate. It is unique. There can be only one first of 
a kind. 

GRADUAL OBLITERATION OF JAMESTOWN ISLAND 

If the human instinct to preserve and cherish a physical object 
for the sake of precious associations, whether it be a ring, or 
photograph, or a sacred acre, has any foundation in reason, does 
it not seem to be the duty of the government of a great people to 
preserve this treasure-land of their most glorious traditions ? 

Preserve it from what, does the reader ask? From obliteration 
from the map of the United States, for one thing. When James- 
town was settled, it was upon a peninsula connected by a narrow 
neck with the mainland. The impact of the powerful current of 
the James River, which at this point is from 1% to 3% miles 
wide, has cut through the neck and converted the peninsula into 
an island; and the river has kept on gnawing at the island, until 
many of the buried foundations of the pioneer houses have been 
washed away. From personal observations and calculations, I 
estimate that the erosion has been going on since 1607 at the 
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rate of about six feet a year. The Federal government has built 
a partial breakwater at the western end, but it does not meet the 
situation. The erosion continues, and if not checked, the island 
is destined, in the course of time, to be washed away. 

IS JAMESTOWN ISLAND NO MORE SACRED THAN CONEY ISLAND? 


While the island remains, it is subject to another danger, little 


less deplorable than total loss. For some time a trolley syndicate 


has had an option to buy the island, for the purpose of making it 
a proprietary excursion resort. Not only should the island be 
made free to the people of the land who wish to visit this shrine, 
but it should not be converted into another Coney Island, with 
merry-go-rounds, Ferris wheels, catch-penny games, “midway” 
exhibitions, and other meretricious accompaniments of such a 
resort. 

Since 1902, the American Scenic and Historic Preservation 
Society, whose headquarters are in the Tribune Building, New 
York City, has been urging Congress to take this island for a 
Federal reservation. Year after year has passed and nothing has 
been done. Last year, Congress voted $250,000 to promote the 
exposition and naval parade at Norfolk and Hampton Roads, of 
which amount, $50,000 is to be spent on a monument at Jamestown 
“provided a site be donated to the United States.” Is it not 
humiliating, in view of all that Jamestown means to this great, 
powerful and rich American people, to have Congress vote a pitiful 
$50,000 for a monument, conditioned on the donation of a site. 
An extraordinary picture of your Uncle Sam, holding forth the 
princely gift of $50,000 in one hand, and craving alms with 
the other! 

HAMLET, WITH HAMLET LEFT OUT 

Suppose the site is not donated. Then, so far as the Govern- 
ment is concerned, even this pitiful little recognition of Jamestown 
will be left out; there will be an exposition at Norfolk, 35 miles 
away ; there will be a naval parade in Hampton Roads and part way 
up the river ; Hamlet will be played, and Hamlet omitted. 

Meanwhile, the patriotic widow who owns Jamestown Island, 
and who is trying to hold out against the trolley line syndicate 
so that the island may become a national possession, may Le 
compelled to yield to circumstances, and let it go, to become a cheap 
side show to the Norfolk exposition. 
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It is not.too late for Congress to mend. Will not our states- 

men rise to the occasion and appreciate their opportunity ? 
JAMESTOWN MORE THAN MARATHON OR IONA 

A distinguished writer, referring to the power of historical 
sites to stir the emotions, once said: “That man is little to be 
envied whose patriotism would not gain force upon the plain of 
Marathon or whose piety would not grow warmer among the 
ruins of Iona.” 

If Marathon secured the intellectual treasures of Athens, the 
growth of free institutions and the ascendancy for many ages of 
European civilization in the Old World, Jamestown gave to a New 
World the intellectual heritage of England’s golden age, opened 
a new soil for the growth of human liberty and was the beginning 
of Anglo-Saxon ascendancy in another hemisphere. 

If Iona Island was the fountain of piety to the Scots and the 
northern Saxons, Jamestown was the font of English-speaking 
Protestant worship in the New World. 

Jamestown is to us Marathon and Iona ani more. Let us 
hope that it will be preserved as a spot sacred to every American 
heart. 
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An Immigrant’s Story 


Dannebrog, Nebraska. 
Miss Jane Addams, 
Hull House, Chicago. 
Dear Miss Addams: 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN for November I saw an article by you 
in which you plead for more personal contact with the foreign 
population of this country.* If the American people only realized 
what an ennobling influence it would have on them and what an 
uplifting and helpful influence it would have on us foreigners, 
especially during the period in which we “take root” in this new 
soil a great many more would join in your noble work. And 
the result would be a benefit to the foreigner, a benefit to the 
country, and last, but not least, a benefit to the Americans them- 
selves. For it is more strengthening to lift than to be lifted, and 
niore blessed to give than to receive. 

With your kind permission, Miss Addams, I should like to 
tell you how, during the most critical period of my life, I was saved 
by coming in contact with a noble American family of the good 
old-fashioned New England type. But in order that you may 


*This article was Miss Addams’ Recognition Day Address, delivered 
at Chautauqua, New York, last summer, which was published in Tue 
CHAUTAUQUAN for November, 1905, under the title, “Work and Play 
as Factors in Education.” The writer of the letter is a traveling man, who 
read the article in the magazine at the Public Library in Omaha. In re- 
sponse to our request for the privilege of publishing this personal letter 
so full of interest to Chautauquans, the writer said: 

“If, as you think, the publication of my letter may do some little 
good in bringing about a better understanding between native and foreign 
born Americans it will give the writer the greatest of pleasure. I have 
always admired the work Miss Addams is doing and I wrote intending to 
thank her, and if possible encourage her in her noble efforts. One can 
readily understand that she gets little encouragement from the people she 
tries to help, for the simple reason that most foreign-born Americans find 
it difficult to express their finer feelings in the English language. It seems 
to me that Miss Addams understands the needs and difficulties of the 
foreign people of this country better than any other American writer or 
philanthropist. And that article revealed to me the secret: closer personal 
contact; more interest; and a better understanding of each other. That 
would solve so many perplexing questions, and would result in great benefit 
to our country and to all parties concerned. I intended to tell that to Miss 
Addams in a general way; but words are such clumsy things and I felt 
that she would unde rstand ‘much better what I meant if I related my own 
experience.” —EpITor. 
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understand me better it will be necessary for me to tell you a little 
about my childhood. 

I was born in that province which was so ruthlessly wrested 
from Denmark in 1864 by Germany. A boy more handicapped 
than I could hardly be found, for I had neither father, mother, 
nor country—three things usually considered essential to a start 
in life. My father fell while defending the forts at Déppel a few 
months before I was born and my mother, being in poor health, 
was unable to support me and had to leave me in the care of her 
oldest sister, my Aunt Cecilia. 

As far back as I can remember I was a frail child, exceedingly 
nervous, and had at times terrible fits of temper. When the German 
artillery was practicing at the forts and I heard the cannon boom 
it seemed to me that every shot went through me; at such times 
my temper would be uncontrollable. 

“What will become of that unfortunate boy?” I heard the 
neighbors say. “He is bright enough, but he is so peculiar, and he 
will never be able to do hard work?” 

Thus I grew up with the idea that I was unfortunate, that I 
was peculiar and that I never should amount to much. Every- 
body said so except my aunt and uncle: Perhaps they did not 
for the reason that they loved me—a fact which I never had 
occasion to doubt. 

So much for my inheritance. In spite of it my childhood 
was quite happy. Uncle and Aunt were poor folks but we never 
lacked the necessities of life. Our little house was always neat 
and clean, and in the summer time when our garden was at its best, 
and when the white trailing rose that rambled in profusion over 
the thatched roof was in full bloom, our home was the envy of 
many of the villagers. 

One day in June—TI shall never forget it—Aunt Cecilia had 
gathered a basket of red and white roses and she and I set out to 
decorate the soldiers’ graves, for we lived close to where one of 
the principal battles of the war had been fought. On the way I 
asked her if my father’s grave was there. She said it was, but 
that he was buried in the same grave with 600 Danish soldiers. 

“Now couldn’t those Germans have given my father a grave 
to himself so that I could have found him. They are the ones 
who killed him,” said I. “Now I will never pray for Emperor 
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William in school again. No, not if I were to be shot for it.” (And 
I held to my word for whenever we came to the Emperor’s name 
in our prayers I always mumbled the name of -the King of 
Denmark. ) 

While aunt was decorating the grave where 600 Danish 
soldiers were sleeping the gendarme came through the gate 
and told her that she must not decorate with red and white. 
Those were the colors of Denmark and forbidden. Before I 
knew what I was doing I had picked up a rock and hit the 
man of the law on the shin. And that gilt edged representative 





of the German law grasped me by the shoulders, shook me 
violently, and told me that boys of my make-up generally ended in 
the penitentiary. 

Aunt Cecilia said nothing, but she gave him a look such as 
I had never seen her give before. When he had gone I saw that 
she had tears in her eyes and she grasped my hand firmly as she 
led me on to another grave. So we decorated all the graves. The 
German with the red roses, the Danish with the white. “For it 


is not right to hate the dead. They were all God’s children,” said 
ve my aunt. But that night while they thought I was sleeping & 
soundly, I heard Uncle and Aunt talking about me. “The best 


thing for the boy will be to go to America as soon as he is old 
enough,” I heard Uncle say. “For he seems to be born with the 
hatred against the Germans in him, and with that impulsive nature 
of his I fear he will get in trouble sooner or later.” 

So from that day I made up my mind to go to America. I 
would go over there and get rich. For all the people I knew of 
who had gone to America had gotten rich. Probably some day 
I might become great over there and then I would gather up an 
army of the very fiercest Indians, march them against Berlin, and 
tell them to throw stones at the shins of the German Emperor 
as much as they liked. 

With such a personality, a fair education, a small wooden 
chest, about twenty dollars in cash, and a rusty revolver, I landed 
in America at the age of seventeen. 

Had I landed in Chicago at that time I should have been 
hopeful young material for an anarchist, for it was during the 
Haymarket period. But I happened to “light” in the midst of an 
Illinois cornfield. I had expected Uncle Sam to hand me a sabre 
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or a gun and here he handed me a hoe. What a disillusion! 

The man I worked for hired “‘green foreigners,” as he called 
them, to hoe his cornfield. He could get them for less money 
than Americans and they did good work with a hoe before they 
got too smart. I didn’t understand the man I worked for nor he 
me; but that was immaterial for I had sufficient intelligence to 
recognize a cockleburr and a wild morning-glory after they had 
been pointed out to me. 

So, that long hot summer the sun shone, the rain fell, the 
weeds grew, and I hoed., I tried to do my best; I tried to hoe 
up a reputation for being of some account in this new country. 
But what a trying task it was! I was sick with the malaria 
part of the time and homesick all the time. Oh, how I wished 
I would die! And oh how often I wished that I wouldn’t! For 
if I died here they would bury me so far away from the sea 
and so far away from where my uncle and aunt were buried. 

Yet through all of this misery I learned a little by asking 
questions of the small boys in the family. The larger boys made 
fun of me ; but the little fellows were proud of knowing more than 
I did, and took pleasure in teaching me how to say things. Indeed 
I learned faster'than the people I worked for realized, for one 
day I heard the lady of the house say to her husband, “John 


‘doesn’t seem so bright to learn as the rest of the green Danes 


we have had.” It began to look to me as if things in this country 
were going to begin where they left off in the old country; that 
I had added stupidity to my other virtues, and that the full list 
would now read: unfortunate, peculiar, criminal inclinations, 
stupid, and not much good. 

But a better day came. An angel walked across the road to 
me one day while I was hoeing in the cornfield, an angel with a 
freckled face, wearing a dilapidated straw hat, and bare footed, 
with one pant leg rolled up higher than the other. That was the 
neighbor’s boy. He began to talk to me about my country and 
about our old king and his family and we managed to understand 
each other quite well. He was different from the big boys down 
at our house. When I tried to say anything and couldn’t find 
the proper words to express it he could nearly always guess what 
I was trying to say; then he would help me out, and without 
laughing at me. So after that day I often looked across the road 
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for the neighhor’s boy ; and, when one day he asked me if I would 
like to work for his father the next summer, I almost felt like em- 
bracing him, for that was the first ray of light to me in the new 
world. 

At that time, you see, we Scandinavians were looked upon as 
foreigners. That word “foreign” used to sound terrible to me. I 
had come here in the hope of becoming an American and here I 
was a foreigner ; I had never thought of that before leaving home. 
So one day I asked the oldest of the boys where I worked how 
long people were called foreigners after they came to this country. 
And he gave me the cheerful information that I would always be 
a foreigner. It was very disagreeable information to me, for 
it was the time of the Haymarket trouble and the papers were full 
of sensational outbursts against the foreigners; and since the 
family never read the papers, but got their information from 
“hear-say” they judged all foreigners alike, and always arrived at 
the conclusion that all of these ignorant foreigners ought to be 
sent back where they belonged. That seemed very discouraging to 
me—to be a foreigner always; but I made up my mind that these 
people should not always call me ignorant. I would save my money 
and get an education. For my friend, the neighbor’s boy, had told 
me that many poor boys worked their way through school in this 
country. 

When cornhusking was done I was paid off, and the good 
lady of the house told me to take care of my money and not 
drink it up like most foreign people. It was certainly good advice, 
for I was going to Springfield, Illinois, to get an education. 
Springfield, being the capital of the State, must have the best 
schools, I thought, for in the old country the capitals always had 
the best of everything. And now having over sixty dollars in my 
pocket to get an education with, I felt quite well provided, and 
thought I might just as well have the best. 

In Springfield I started out to see if I could find some of 
my countrymen, thinking that they might be able to help me find 
work ; but I failed to find any of them. So I started to go from 
house to house and ask the people for a place to work for my 
board with opportunity of going to school. Most of them listened 
kindly enough to my pigeon English, but I doubt if they really 
understood what I wanted. The last place I rang the door-bell 
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the lady came rushing to the door with a pug dog under one arm, 
and told me, before I had time to explain myself, that a young 
fellow like me ought to be ashamed to go begging ; that she didn’t 
believe in giving anything at the door ; if I was hungry I could go 
to one of the missions down town; that was what they were for. 
She then closed the door with a bang, fearing perhaps the pug 
dog would catch cold, for the wind blew and it was beginning 
to snow. 

Now began the most dreary winter in my existence: walking 
the streets day after day; standing on the corners watching peo- 
ple pass, until 1 was shivering with cold and heart sick. All of 
these people seemed to have something to do and most of them, 
probably, had a home. 

But one day, while standing thus, I saw a young fellow about 
my own age on the opposite corner. He looked as woe-begone 
as I felt and I went over and spoke to him. He was a Swedish boy, 
and being from the southern part of the country, we understood 
each other quite well. He had been in town about four months 
and had managed to make a living by doing odd jobs, but now his 
money was gone and he had been ejected from his room. So 
here was some one in worse circumstances than I, for I had most 
of my summer's wages sewed securely up in the lining of my vest, 
and some silver money in my pocket. , 

I having the most money and he having the most experience 
we thought it best to consolidate ; so he found a cheap room and I 
paid the rent ; he took me to the different places of amusement and 
I paid for both. He knew the saloons that gave the most sub- 
stantial lunch and I furnished the nickels for the beer. At first 
I was afraid of the saloons but I soon found that money went 
farther there than anywhere else, for besides our beer and lunch, 
there was often free music and always light and heat and our 
own room was wretchedly cold. My friend felt quite contented, 
for in addition to paying the running expenses I lent him a dollar, 
now and then, which, of course, he was to pay back when he found 
work. It was different with me; I never could be happy in those 
squalid surroundings. 

At night when I repeated the Lord’s Prayer before I went 
to sleep I often fancied I could see our little thatched cottage at 
home with the white roses on the roof. And then I would wonder 
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if Uncle John and Aunt Cecilia up in heaven could see me, for I 
was still a child in mind, although nearly eighteen years old. 

Thus we two foreign boys lived that miserable long winter, 
lived largely on free lunches in order to make the firm’s money 
go as far as possible; spending our days on the streets, in the 
saloons, and at cheap places of amusement ; and at night we would 
go to sleep thinking of our homes across the sea. 

ut one night I had a horrid dream. I dreamed I saw the cot- 
tage at home; but the windows were dark, and the roses on the 
roof withered. It made me feel sad. And when I had counted my 
money the next morning and figured out that in about two weeks 
the firm would be insolvent, I made up my mind to go back to 
the country. So I tried to persuade my partner to go with me. 
He wasn’t quite ready then, but promised me to come out as soon 
as I had found work. However, he never came and I fear he had 
learned to be satisfied where he was. Poor boy, he had probably 
not been brought up in a cottage with white roses on the roof. 

Everything was yet covered with snow when the train carried 
me back to the country ; but the farther we got away from the city, 
the cleaner the snow, and I felt lighter at heart, although I was 
minus my sixty dollars. It was too early to begin farm work and 
I feared they might not want a hand just then; but the thought 
of the boy gave me courage. I would go in and talk it over with 
him, and then he might be able to help me make arrangements with 
his father. 

My friend had seen me coming up the road, and was at the 
door to meet me; and I was now introduced to a good, old- 
fashioned New England family. There was the father, a large, 
jolly, good natured man; there was the mother, a small, pleasant 
faced woman; there was the oldest daughter, a noble, refined, 
educated girl; there was the baby of the family, a golden haired 
girl, about four years old; and then my friend the boy. Things 
were easily arranged. I could help them do chores for my board 
until work began, and then work for wages. 

How different this home was from the one I had had the 
summer before. There was nothing but bare walls and ugly 
wooden furniture, although the family was well-to-do; but here 
were carpets on the floors, pictures on the walls, and even a piano. 
The only reading-matter they had had at the other place was a 
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monthly farm paper with a group of prosperous looking hogs on 
the cover ; but that paper never interested me, for hogs of all sizes 
wallowed right under the windows in the front yard. But here in 
my new home we had weekly papers, magazines, and good books. 

A pile of old magazines afforded me my first English reading. 
For here were pictures of people and places I had read about before, 
and these pictures helped me little by little to understand parts of 
the reading, so that soon I learned to read English fairly well. 

The master of the house, an old soldier, was interested in poli- 
tics and often explained to me things pertaining to the American 
government. The good mother of the family had many flowers 
just as Aunt Cecilia had had and she would tell me their names in 
English. The daughter was interested in music and at night when 
the work was done she would play and sing to us the beautiful 
ballads and songs of the English speaking peoples. 

In these fortunate surroundings I stayed three years and 
during the winters while choring for my board, I attended the 
district school, learning new things every day, and developing both 
physically and mentally in wholesome surroundings ; I was happy 
because I had found a home and a country, and was no longer 
called an ignorant foreigner. Of course I often thought (and do 
yet) of Uncle John, Aunt Cecilia, and our little cottage with the 
white trailing roses on the thatched roof; but all the bitter mem- 
ories of childhood faded more and more and I got so that I could 
even pray for the German Emperor if it was necessary. 

So in this way my life was given direction and made broad 
and bright just because that barefooted American boy stepped 
across the road and talked to me of my king and my own country. 

When I began I intended to write you a letter and thank you 
for the noble work you are doing for the foreign people in America. 
But I see now that I have pretty nearly written a book and am al- 
most ashamed to send you such a pile of reading matter. But I 
feel so for these foreign boys and girls who stand bewildered in a 
foreign land, not knowing where to turn for help. You may have 
a chance to tell them part of my story and urge them to go to the 
country where the air is purer and where there is room for all. 

That God may bless you in your noble work, Miss Addams, 
is the prayer of 

An IMMIGRANT Boy. 
































Recent Makers of Chautauqua Literature 


EADERS of Chautauqua litera- 


ture possess more than mere 
curiosity concerning those who 
write for them. The peculiar kind 


of service required is of a high or- 
der ; something very like the affection of 
pupil for the personality of an inspiring 
teacher grows out of the relationship. 
Consequently writers of Chautauqua 
books and CHAUTAUQUAN articles are 
subject to camera and sketch in the in- 
terest of the hosts of the Chautauqua 
“School-for-out-of-School” people. 

Every four years’ cycle of Chautauqua 
topics, comprising a complete course of 
home reading, the fact that 
there are those so markedly qualified to 
render service that they are drafted re- 
peatedly. A large number of familiar 
faces in the present group of authors 
will be noted by readers of this magazine 
four years ago. We shall not repeat the 
detailed biographical sketches which 
appeared in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for July, 
1902. It will be sufficient to add to that 
record of achievement in some cases. Nor 
can we profess to give more than speaking 
acquaintance with those who appear for 
the first time on the Chautauqua list of 
authors during the last quadrennium. The 
sketches and portraits which are presented 
herewith simply represent a mutual per- 
sonal interest naturally arising from co- 
Operation in a work distinctly more per- 
manent than that of publications of the 
ephemeral sort. 

The present-day need for a definite plan 
to get results from reading has de- 
termined the editorial-educational policy 
behind Chautauqua literature and con- 
tributors have been enlisted from that 
point of view. The fact that so many of 
our readers volunteer the statement that 
they do get a comprehension of the sub- 
jects presented which stays by them as a 
part of their permanent equipment for 
judgment and action, constitutes a com- 
pliment which authors must appreciate. 


discloses 


SAXON AND SLAV 


Four years ago the development of the 
English nation and the development of 
the Russian nation were reviewed, com- 
pared, contrasted, in a series of most 
illuminative articles entitled “Saxon and 
Slav.” They were written by Frederic 
Austin Ogg, and gave an historical van- 
tage ground of observation from which 
Chautauquans were able to intelligently 
follow if not actually to forecast the world 
startling revelations of the Russo-Japan- 
ese war. Mr. Ogg had previously con- 
tributed single articles to THe CHAUTAU- 
QUAN. Two years later he contributed the 
leading CHAUTAUQUAN series on “Social 
Progress in Europe,” tracing the social 
and industrial movements of the Old 
World since the French Revolution so 
that their significance might be apparent 
to us of the New World. Mr. Ogg is 
now in the history department of Harvard 
University and contributes to a wide 
range of standard publications. His book 
on The Opening of the Mississippi—A 
Struggle for Supremacy in the American 
Interior was published in 1904. 


RUSSIA 

The C. L. S. C. book, A Survey of Rus- 
sian Literature, gave to the American 
public for the first time in English an 
idea of the Russian spirit, institutions and 
life as revealed in the literature of its 
chief writers. This book, noteworthy for 
its timeliness and intrinsic merit, was 
written by Isabel F. Hapgood of New 
York. Miss .Hapgood previously con- 
tributed to THE CHAUTAUQUAN and later 
wrote of “The Cradle of the Russian Em- 
pire” and “Up the Volga,” in the Reading 
Journey series. A seventy-two page 
Chautauqua special course pamphlet on 
Russian literature prepared by Miss Hap- 
good has proved an invaluable guide to 
the study of the subject by individuals 
and clubs. To her long list of translations 
from the Russian Miss Hapgood added 
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ARTHUR J. BROWN 


FREDERIC AUSTIN OGG 


a sixteen volume edition of The Novels 
and Stories of Ivan Turgenieff in 1904. 
Along with Mr. Ogg’s historical study 
of the genius of Russian development 
Tue “CHAUTAUQUAN took its constitu- 
ency on “A Reading Journey Through 
Russia,” under the guidance of persons 
who knew from experience what it was 
worth while to see. The Polish Thresh- 
old of Russia” was described by Louis 
E. Van Norman. In the course of a 
journalistic tour Mr. Van Norman was 
especially favored in Poland by profes- 
sors and officials, notably by choice to lay 
a wreath on the tomb of Kosciusko as a 
token of American remembrance at the 
five hundredth anniversary of the Uni- 
versity at Cracow. Special study of the 
land of Sienkiewicz and interviews with 
him resulted in the publication of “The 
Country of Sienkiewicz” in 1903. He 
also prepared a volume on Poland, the 
Knight Among Nations. Born in Quebec, 
Canada, Mr. Van Norman was graduated 
from the College of the City of New York 
in 1891. He has been on the staff of the 
Voice, Literary Digest and CHauTAu- 
QUAN. He is now an assistant editor of 
the Review of Reviews. Mr. Van Nor- 


man translated The States-General by 
Erckmann-Chairian for the Chautauqua 
Course in 1903. 

“From Kieff to Odessa” and “Up the 
Volga” were prepared by Miss Hapgood. 


Literature 





ISABEL F 


HAPGOOD E. A. STEINER 


“A Visit to Tolstoy’s Home,” accom- 
panied by a very remarkable collection of 
photographs, came from Dr. Edward A. 
Steiner, whom many Chautauquans have 
heard in lectures on Russian subjects at 
Chautauqua. Born in Vienna, he went to 
primary schools in Hungary, to the gym- 
nasium of Vienna and Pilsen, Bohemia, 
and to the universities of Heidelberg, Got- 
tingen and Berlin. He has written largely 
on social problems for the Outlook, also 
a book on Tolstoy the Man, and has two 
books in preparation. Following Congre- 
gational pastorates in St. Cloud, Minn, 
St. Paul, Springfield and Sandusky, Ohio, 
he accepted the chair of Applied Chris- 
tianity at Grinnell College, Iowa. 


Moscow “Russia’s Holy City,” and St. 
Petersburg “The Capital of all the Rus- 
sias,” were covered’ by Edmund Noble, 
author and journalist of Boston, American 
correspondent of Free Russia. Mr. Noble 
was born at Glasgow, Scotland, of Eng- 
lish parents, returning with them to St. 
Helen’s, Lancashire, where boyhood was 
spent. Going to work at the age of eight 
he finally entered journalism as editor of 
the St. Helen’s Standard ; subsequently he 
joined the Liverpool Courier, passed from 
Liverpool to London, became a writer on 
the London Globe, and finally spent nearly 
two years in Russia as representative of 
the London Daily New's,the London Globe, 
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EDMUND NOBLE 


GUY M. WALKER 


Manchester Guardian, Glasgow Herald, 
and other papers. His interest in Russia 
began as a boy through reading about 
the troubles of Poland; he acquired Rus- 
sian through a German-Russian grammar, 
there being then no English-Russian 
grammar in existence. The opportunity 
of visiting Russia came in 1882, and he 
traveled to St. Petersburg, Moscow, and 
along the Volga to Astrakhan on the 
Caspian. While in Astrakhan he met the 
famous exile Chernishevsky, on his return 
to Europe after his pardon by the Em- 
peror. Mr. Noble’s interview with him 
was published in the London Daily News. 
On seeing his letter giving the first word 
of Chernishevsky after his long disappear- 
ance—by many he was believed to be 
dead—some 300 Russian exiles living in 
France and Switzerland signed a mis- 
sive of thanks to the Daily News for the 
interest it had shown through its corres- 
pondent in Chernishevsky. Mr. Noble’s 
first book on Russia,—The Russian 
Revolt, written at Boston, was pub- 
lished in 1885; a later and recent book, 
Russia and the. Russians, appeared in 
1900. He had also collaborated with Mrs. 
Noble, who is a native of Russia, in the 
story, Before the Dawn, which gives an 
account of the revolutionary ferment in 
Russia during the seventies. 

Fresh from a tour of preparation for 
the publication of two volumes on Asiatic 
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G. FREDERICK WRIGHT L. E 


=. VAN NORMAN 


Russia, George Frederick Wright con- 
tributed three articles to the “Reading 
Journey Through Russia”: “The Crimea 
and the Caucasus,” “Western Siberia and 
Turkestan,” “Eastern Siberia and Man- 
churia.” Professor Wright is a native of 
New York State, a graduate of Oberlin 
(1859) and Oberlin Theological Semi- 
nary. Following pastorates in New Eng- 
land he has been on the faculty of the 
Oberlin Seminary since 1881. He has been 
assistant geologist to the Pennsylvania 
survey, and was a member of the United 
States survey for eight years. Among his 
numerous books are Studies in Science 
and Religion, Man and the Glacial Period, 
Ice Age in North America, Scientific As- 
pects of Christian Evidences. He has 
been editor of Bibliotheca Sacra since 
1884. . 


THE ORIENT—INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, 
KOREA 


The Russo-Japanese War turned the 
eyes of all the world to the Orient. Pre- 
vious Chautauqua courses had prepared 
our readers with surveys of Russian his- 
tory and literature. 

“A Reading Journey Through Japan” 
complete in a special number of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, was published to meet 
the needs of individual and club students. 
This delightful journey was prepared 
by Anna C. Hartshorne of Tokyo, Japan, 
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author of the two volumes entitled Japan 
and Her People. Another special number 
of THe CHAUTAUQUAN was wholly de- 
voted to “Korea,” the prize of the war 
in the Far East. This comprehensive 
study was prepared by Arthur Judson 
Brown, secretary of the Presbyterian 
Foreign Missions Board. Dr. Brown is a 
native of Massachusetts, a graduate of 
Wabash College and Lane Theological 
Seminary. Following pastorates in Wis- 
consin, Illinois, and Oregon he became 
secretary of the Presbyterian Board in 
1895. In 1901-2 he made a tour of the 
world, traveling extensively in Asia. Two 
of his books have run into several edi- 
tions: The New Era in the Philippines, 
and New Forces in Old China. 

For the “Reading Journey in China” 
during the past year, the services of Guy 
M. Walker were obtained in securing the 
series as well as contributing articles him- 
self. These were the titles: “China, the 
Sphinx of the Twentieth Century,” 
“Across Chili from the Sea to Peking,” 
“In China’s Ancient Holy Land,” “Up the 
Yangtse to Tibet,” “Southern Ports,” 
“The Coast Provinces,” “American In- 
terests in China.” Mr. Walker wrote the 
first and the last two articles. He was born 
in Indiana and graduated from DePauw. 
For ten years he resided in China where 
his father is still a missionary. He edited 
all the Chinese matter in Leslie's Weekly 
following the Boxer outbreak and was 
called to consult President McKinley in 
that diplomatic crisis. A lawyer by pro- 
fession, he is an expert on railway re- 
organization and the author of standard 
brochures on Railroads and Wages, What 
Shall we Buy, Interurban Railways. 

Mary Porter Gamewell, author of the 
second and fourth articles, was one of the 
very first women sert out as a missionary 
by the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Church. She 
went from Davenport, Iowa, to China in 
1871. With her colleague (now Mrs. 


George R. Davis of Peking) she wintered 
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at Foo Chow and vicinity going thence 
by the coast trip to Tientsin and Peking. 
From Peking, before and after her mar- 
riag to Dr. Frank Gamewell who went 
to China in 1881, she travelled thousands 
of miles in many places where a foreign 
woman had never been seen before. She 
met with no disrespect and often extraor- 
dinary courtesy. In 1884 Mr .and Mrs. 
Gamewell went to Chung King in Sze- 
chuan to establish the first mission in 
Cheng-Tu in the far interior, and it was 
while accompanying him to this mission 
and back that Mrs. Gamewell became ac- 
quainted with that part of the country de- 
scribed in “Up the Yangtse to Tibet.” 
They were driven out of this interior 
province by Chinese mobs and the mis- 
sions destroyed. Mr. Gamewell then re- 
turned to Peking. Following a few vears’ 
work here, he and his wife again returned 
to Cheng-Tu, only to be again driven out. 
They were at one time shut up for two 
weeks by a magistrate for protection and 
secretly sent away on a freighter under 
gunboat guard. Returning to Peking to 
stay, Dr. Gamewell accepted the chair of 
Science in the Peking University of the 
Methodist Church. They were here 
during the siege of Peking, and it was 
Dr. Gamewell’s splendid work in the for- 
tification of the Methodist Mission that 
led to his selection as engineer in chief 
of the fortifications when foreigners were 
gathered in the British Legation; this 
work has given him a world-wide reputa- 
tion. In addition to articles for American 
publications Mrs. Gamewell has compiled 
and made translations into Chinese. 


The tour “In China’s Ancient Holy 
Land” was written by Harlan P. Beach, 
F. R. G. S. He was born in South 
Orange, N. J., educated at Phillips An- 
dover Academy, Yale 1878, taught at 
Phillips Andover, graduated Andover 
Theological Seminary 1883. For six years 
thereafter he was a missionary in North 
China, being connected with what is now 
the North China College of the Ameri- 


























EDWIN WILDMAN MARY 


P. GAMEWELL 


can Board, located at Tung Chou, twelve 
miles from Peking. Owing to the ill 
health of his wife, he was obliged to 
After 
a short pastorate in Minneapolis, he be- 


abandon missionary work abroad. 


came teacher of Missions, and afterward 


Superintendent of the School of Christian 


Since 
1895 he has been the Educational Secre- 
tary of the Student Volunteer Movement 


Werkers, at Springfield, Mass. 


for Foreign Missions. In that capacity 
he has conducted correspondence classes 
in 668 institutions of higher learning in 
the United States and Cariada. Last year 
these groups numbered 1,048, with an 
enrollment of 12,629 different students. 
In connection with this mission study 
work, thirty-five text books have been 
one-half of have been 
especially prepared and published by the 
Volunteer Movement. Of the number, 
Mr. Beach has himself written the follow- 
ing volumes: The Cross in the Land of 
the Trident, (India); New Testament 
Studies in Missions, Knights of the Lab- 
arum, 


used, which 


(a collection of biographies) ; 
Dawn on the Hills of T’ang, or Missions 
in China; India and Christian Oppor- 
tunity; Princely Men of the Heavenly 
Kingdom, (biographies of China’s mis- 
sionaries) ; and A Geography. and Atlas 
of Protestant Missions. Mr. Beach has 
for many years been a corporate member 
of the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
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sions, and is one of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Yale Foreign Missionary 
Society, which is carrying on an inde- 
pendent educational work in the heart of 
China. A tour of the mission fields was 
taken in connection with his trip to China 
to establish that mission. Mr. Beach is 
leaving his secretaryship in order to take 
up the duties of the new professorship 
recently established at Yale University. 
In connection with his chair of the Theory 
and Practice of Missions, he proposes to 
spend every third year visiting the work 
in foreign lands. 

“The Southern Ports’—Canton, Hong 
Kong, Macao—was written up by Edwin 
Wildman, editor of M. A. P. in America. 
He left Harvard to take charge of the 
Rome, Georgia, Tribune in 1881. For 
sixteen years he has been engaged in 
newspaper work in various parts of the 
world. He resigned as United States 
Vice and Deputy Consul-General at Hong 
Kong to re-enter journalism and follow 
the war in the Philippines.. For two years 
he was on the staff of Leslie’s Weekly, 
representing the publication abroad, and 
For 
several years he was chief of staff and 
special commissioner to the Philippines 


subsequently doing editorial work. 


and China for the Hearst papers, acting 
as correspondent through the war in the 
Philippines, and during the Boxer rebel- 
lion in China. He was sent to China twice 
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by the Hearst papers and around the 
world. He secured many important inter- 
views with famous men of the time, 
notably the one in which Admiral Dewey, 
from Manila, refused the proffer of the 
Presidency, and the one in which Marquis 
Ito, during the Boxer rebellion, declared 
for a concerted action of the powers with 
regard to China. Afterwards he traveled 
throughout the United States, investigat- 
ing the trust question when. the acute 
agitation against corporations began. 

For historical perspective, insight into 
the genius underlying the Orient, and in- 
terpretation of it to the Western mind, 
we are confident that nothing better has 
-been published in this country than THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN’S series of nine articles on 
“The Spirit of the Orient” by George 
William Knox. The timeliness, breadth 
and clearness of these articles have been 
widely commended. Dr. Knox was in 
Japan for fifteen years during its period 
of transition, and traveled extensively in 
China and India. He engaged in mission- 
ary work, taught in the Theological Sem- 
inary at Tokio and the Imperial Univer- 
sity for a time ; was Vice-President of the 
Asiatic Society of Japan and contributed 
to its publications. He became lecturer 
at Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, in 1897, and professor of Philos- 
ophy and the History of Religion in 1899. 
He has also been lecturer at Yale and 
elsewhere. He was born at Rome, N. Y., 
graduated from Hamilton and Auburn 
Theological Semmary. He is the author 
of five books in Japanese; co-author of 
The Christian Point of View; author of 
The Direct and Fundamental Proof of the 
Christian Religion, and Japanese Life in 
Town and Country, in English. 


READING JOURNEY IN BELGIUM AND 
GERMANY 


In the Social Progress or Modern 


European Year, the book on The French 
Revolution hy Shailer Mathews was used 
for a second time in Chautauqua Courses, 
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together with a translation by Mr. Van 
Norman, of a peasant’s story of that revo- 
lution, The States General by Erckmann- 
Chatrian. Accompanying Mr. Ogg’s 
series in the magazine, “Social Progress 
in Europe” since the French Revolution, 
appeared “A Reading Journey in Belgium 
and Germany.” 

Two articles were written by Clare de 
Graffenried, “The Belgium of Charles 
the Bold’ and Philip II,” and “Twentieth 
Century Belgium.” Miss de Graffenried 
is from Georgia, a graduate of the Female 
College at Macon. After teaching in 
Washington she entered the Bureau of 
Labor in 1886, collecting industrial and 
sociological data in Belgium and France 
as well as the United States. She has 
made numerous magazine contributions. 

Two articles were also written by Clara 
M. Stearns, “Hanover, Hildesheim, 
Brunswick,” and “Town and Country 
Pyways.” Miss Stearns was born in 
Ohio and resides in Cleveland. She was 
graduated from Lake Erie Seminary 
(now College) at Painesville, and the 
University of Chicago. She taught Ger- 
man at Lake Erie College, translated and 
studied much in Germany. She took a 
special trip to Germany on commission to 
write these articles. 

The article on “Munich, The City on 
the Isar” and a supplementary article on 
“The Ancient City of Tréves” were fur- 
nished by Mrs. N. Hudson Moore. 

“Hamburg, Kiel and Liibeck” were 
covered by Wolf von Schierbrand. He 
was born in Dresden, educated there and 
at Heidelberg and Leipzig. After Sedan 
he was decorated with the Iron Cross. He 
came to the United States in 1872, taught, 
served as chief correspondent Associated 
Press in Berlin, is a general writer, trans- 
lator and playwright. His books include, 
Germany and the Welding of a World 
Power, Russia, Her Strength and Weak- 
ness, America, Asia and the Pacific. 

The historic town of “Weimar” was 
penpictured by Prof. Robert W. Deering 
































HELLER N 


OTTO HUDSON MOORE 


of Western Reserve University, who fur- 
nished the valuable “Critical 
Studies in German Literature” for THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN in the previous European 
year. 

Two articles on “Berlin” by Prof. Otto 
Heller of Washington University, St. 
Louis, concluded the series. Mr. Heller 
was born in Saxony; came to the United 
States in 1886. At first he taught in 
private schools of Philadelphia and ,in 
LaSalle College of the same city. From 
the beginning he associated himself with 
the reform movement in modern language 
teaching. He became a member of the 
faculty of Dr. Sauveur’s Summer Schools 
and principal of the Philadelphia Sauveur 


series of 


School of Languages. In 1891 he 
was appointed instructor in German 
and French in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. At _ the 
end of that year he was called to 
the chair of German Language and 


Literature in Washington University, St. 
Louis; this he still occupies. His con- 
nection with the Chautauqua Summer 
Schools as Director of the Department of 
German lasted from 1900 till 1905. Dr. 
Heller is the author and editor of a num- 
ber of text books extensively used in the 
schools and colleges of this country. Re- 
cently he published a set of essays on 
Hauptmann, Sudermann, and Women 
Writers of the Nineteenth Century, which 


and editor, author of 
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is to be followed by other collections of 
Dr. 


con- 


similar studies in Modern Literature. 
Heller has also been a_ frequent 
tributor to periodicals, including the fol- 
lowing : Mississippi Blaetter, Pedagogical 
Monthly, Journal of English and Ger- 
manic Philology, Modern Language 
Notes, Poet-Lore, Westliche Post, The 
World’s Work. His translations from 
foreign languages include Wildenbruch’s 
play, “Harold.” Dr. Heller’s translation 
of this master work has been versified by 
Professor Clarke of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


BORDERLANDS OF THE UNITED STATES 


For the American Year “A Reading 
Journey in the Borderlands of the United 
States” was projected. The circuit began 
with Newfoundland, the 
newly acquired Philippines, extending via 
Panama to our neighbor Cuba. 


westward to 


“Quebec and the Maritime Provinces of 
Canada” were described by T._G. Mar- 
quis, an experienced Canadian journalist 
Stories of New 
France, Canada’s Sons on Kopje and 
Veldt. 

“Ontario and the Canadian Great 
Northwest” proved a thrilling story from 
the pen of Agnes C. Laut, who is an au- 
thority on the legend and history of the 


region. Miss Laut was born in Ontario, 
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and studied at Manitoba University before 
becoming an editorial writer. We quote 
from a letter: 


“After the publication of the novels Lords of 
the North and Heralds of Empire, I began fol- 
lowing up the history of the Great. Northwest 
where I spent my entire life till five or six 
years ago. This research of original documents 
has resulted in Pathfinders of the West and 
Vikings of the Pacific, and the present series 
running in Harper’s Magazine, which will cover 
all those Hudson’s Bay Company fur traders, 
who overran every state west of the Mississippi 
down to San Francisco. Ogden’s Brigade, 
Roe’s, McLaughlin’s are a few of the names. 
This material was got not from old prints—- 
no printed data exists—but from the Archives 
of Hudson’s Bay House, London, where are 
stored two immense roomfuls of daily journals 
kept by the fur traders, who were sent out in 
brigades—canoe to the north, horse to the 
south—from 1670 to 1840. 

“Tt may be interesting to know that this mass 
of data so vital to our early history has never 
before been given to the world, the conserva- 
tive old Hudson’s Bay Company refusing 
hitherto to give access. Indeed, it was thanks 
solely to Lord Strathcona, Governor of the 
Company, who was, himself, one of the greatest 
of western fur traders, that I was allowed to 
spend six months in Hudson’s Bay House 
making transcripts. In such an enormous mass 
of material, it is plain some system of selec- 
tion must be followed. It is here that many of 
the critics are at loggerheads with me. You 
know of course that our present system of re- 
search is a blind following of the German 


system of research—to miss nothing, all 
facts of equal value, dry as dust, a 
bind, meaningless, amorphous, hetrogeneous 
mass. In contradiction to this is Lord 
Acton’s famous dictum. which our own 
Captain Mahan has adopted—in a_ word. 
what Napoleon said was the secret of 


success in battl—‘Exclusion of purpose.’ It 
seems to me the former isn’t history at all, but 
only archives. ‘The latter—I need hardly add— 
is my ideal; or to quote the words of a most 
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hostile critic, her method is ‘to expurgate’ what 
does not bear on the main episode, the main 
character, in the movement of certain great 
epochs. To this charge, I plead guilty. The 
only thing to do with history is to make it a 
live thing. If this is done at the expense of 
truth, it is no longer history.” 


Dr. Sheldon Jackson described “Alaska 
and the Klondike.” No name is closer 
associated with the development of Alaska 
than that of Dr. Jackson who has been 
United States General Agent of Educa- 
tion in Alaska for over twenty years. His 
career has been picturesque and remark- 
able for pioneering missionary work and 
government service. He was born in 
New York State, was graduated from 
Union College (1855) and Princeton 
Theological Seminary. Between 1856 and 
1869 he served as colporteur, 
Systematic Beneficence Society, mission- 
ary to Choctaw Indians, agent United 
States Army Commission, and pastor in 
Minnesota. Then as Superintendent of 
Presbyterian Missions he 
throughout the farther west in what be- 
came the states of Kansas, Nebraska, the 
Dakotas, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada, Oregon and Washington. 
Since 1877 he has been Superintendent of 
Presbyterian Missions in Alaska. As 
special agent of the government Dr. Jack- 
son gathered and brought to Indian 
Schools at Carlisle and Hampton children 
of tribes in New Mexico and Arizona. 
He was appointed member of a government 


agent 


organized 
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commission to investigate conditions of na- 
tives of Southeast Alaska in 1879. He has 
organized the Alaska Society of Natural 
History and Ethnology, established first 
canoe mail service, secured district or- 
ganization, introduced public school sys- 
tem, brought in domesticated reindeer 
from Siberia, procured colony of Lap- 
landers, reported on agricultural possi- 
bilities of the Yukon valley, secured 
establishment of reindeer post-office 
routes, represented Alaska at the Inter- 
national Exposition in Mexico. In prose- 
cuting his work from 1869 to 1903, Dr. 
Jackson traveled from 17,000 to 30,000 
miles a year, stage trips of 1,500 and 2,000 
miles, and reindeer of 3,000 miles in 
Arctic winter, being recorded. He has 
delivered more than 3,000 public ad- 
dresses. Repeatedly elected commissioner 
to the Presbyterian General Assembly, he 
served as moderator of that body in 1897. 
Scientific, religious and philanthropic so- 
cieties have honored him; diplomas and 
medals were awarded by the Columbianand 
Pan American Expositions. For ten years 
Dr. Jackson was editor and proprietor of 
the Rocky Mountain Presbyterian, and of 
the North Star, Sitka, from 1887 to 1894. 
He helped to found Westminster College 
at Salt Lake City. His Book on Alaska and 
Missions on the North Pacific Coast ap- 
peared in 1880; he is preparing a book 
on the History of Christian Missions in 


SHELDON JACKSON 


J. R. COMMONS 


Alaska, a Hand-book of Alaska Missions 
having passed through severa’ editions. 
Government publications contain an ad- 
“Neglect of Education in 
Alaska,” 20 annual reports on education, 
and 15 annual reports on the “Introduc- 
tion of Domesticated Reindeer in Alaska.” 

The article on “Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines” was contributed by John Marvin 
Dean, formerly army secretary of the In- 
ternational Y. M. C. A. in the Philip- 
pines, and author of The Cross of Christ 
in Bololand. 

“Mexico and the Aztecs” 
Sara Yorke Stevenson 
Stevenson). Mrs. Stevenson was born 
and educated in Paris; after five years 
spent in Mexico (1862-1867) she came to 
Philadelphia, the home of her father’s 
family. Always a student of ancient his- 
tory she early turned her attention to 
archeology and especially to that of the 
Nile Valley. In 1889, the thought of the 
authorities of the University of Penn- 
sylvania having been directed to the im- 
portance of securing for American insti- 
tutions of learning scientific facilities for 


dress on 


came from 
(Mrs. Cornelius 


the study of archeology, Mrs. Stevenson 


became one of a very small group of 
pioneer workers who eventually estab- 
lished in Philadelphia, the Free Museum 
of Science and Art. In 1890 she began 
to lecture in courses offered by the Uni- 
versity Lecture Association. In 1894, 
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the Peabody Museum. From 1890 to 
1905, she lectured, wrote, and applied her 
knowledge to the practical working out of 
museum administration and to the ad- 
vancement of museum methods. She 
became Secretary, and later President of 
the Department of Archzology of the 
University of Pennsylvania, also Curator 
of the Egyptian and Mediterranean Sec- 
tion of the Museum. She was President 
of the Pennsylvania Society of the Arch- 
zological Institute of America 1808- 
1903; Secretary of the American Ex- 
ploration Society, and was sent on several 
scientific missions in the interests of the 
latter Society. In 1894, the University of 
Pennsylvania conferred upon her the 
Honorary Degree of Doctor of Science 
in recognition of her services to the Uni- 
versity and to the cause of Archeology, 
this being the first time that such an honor 
had been conferred upon a woman by that 
institution. She was Vice-President of 
the Jury for Ethnology at the Columbian 
Exposition, the first time that women 
were admitted to sit on juries ~of inter- 
national expositions. Mrs. Stevenson is 
one of the very few women members of 
the venerable American Philosophic So- 
ciety—the oldest scientific society in this 
country—and is the only woman member 
of the Oriental Club of Philadelphia. She 
also belongs to numerous other learned 
societits. 

In 1897 she wrote for the Century 
Magazine a series of articles on the 
French Intervention in Mexico (1862- 
1867), which embodied her personal 
reminiscences of that interesting period iri 
the history of this continent, published 
later in a volume entitled Maximilian in 
Mexico. 

The unfamiliar countries of “Central 
America” were covered by Lieutenant 
J. W. G. Walker, U. S. N., son of Rear- 
Admiral Walker. Born in Massachusetts, 
educated in schools abroad and Massa- 
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she was the first woman whose name ap- 
peared on a Harvard Calendar, lecturer at 


chusetts Institute of Technology he 
engaged in general engineering work 
from 1890 to 1897. In 1898 he had 
charge of surveys made by the Nica- 
ragua Canal Commission between Lake 
Nicaragua and the Pacific Ocean and 
was commissioned civil engineer, U. S. N. 
He is the author of Ocean to Ocean, an 
Account,, Personal and 
Nicaragua and its People. 


Historical of 


“Panama and Its Neighbors,” the 
Panama Canal region, was described by 
Gilbert H. editor of the 
National Geographic Magazine. He was 
born in Constantinople, his father Edwin 
A. Grosvenor (now of Amherst) being 
then professor in Robert College. 
Graduated from Amherst in 1897, Mr. 
Grosvenor taught in New Jersey, then be- 
came assistant editor of the National 
Geographic Magazine and editor-in-chief 
in 1903, promoting the interests of the 
National Geographic Society, this society 
having grown from one to fifteen thous- 
and members. The Bureau of Education 
first reprinted his article on “Reindeer in 
Alaska,” the Smithsonian Institute pub- 
lished “The Geographic Conquests of the 
19th Century” (which secured his M. A. 
degree), a New York Herald article on 
James Smithson was reprinted in the in- 
terest of bringing the remains of Smith- 
son to this country. CHAUTAUQUAN 
readers will recall his article on “Progress 
in Geography” in the issue of April, 1905. 
A series in the Century includes “Inoc- 
ulating the Ground,” “A New Method of 


Grosvenor, 


Purifying Public Reservoirs,’ “Our 
Heralds of Storm .and Flood.” 
Amos Kidder Fiske wrote of “The 


Bahamas and the Caribbees.” A native of 
northern New Hampshire, Mr. Fiske 
made his way through Harvard (1866), 
entered the law office of George Ticknor 
Curtis in New York, assisted him in pre- 
paring his Life of Daniel Webster. Mr. 


Fiske began journalistic work on the New 
York Times, contributed to cyclopedias, 
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became assistant editor Boston Globe, 
1874, then joined the New York Times’ 
editorial staff 1878-1897. He is now as- 
sociate editor of the Journal of Commerce 
and Commercial Bulletin, New York. 
Among his books are Midnight Talks at 
the Club, Beyond the Bourn, The Jewish 
Scriptures, The Myths of Israel, The 
Story of the Philippines, The West Indies 
(Story of the Nations), The Modern 
Bank. 

Captain Matthew Elting Hanna, UV. S. 
A., wrote the article on “Cuba.” Captain 
Hanna drafted the school law of Cuba 
which has not been changed in any respect 
by the Cuban legislature and he served 
as commissioner of Public Schools of the 
island during the American occupation. 
He wrote “Public Education in Cuba” and 
“The First Year of Cuban Independ- 
ence,” for the Atlantic, “Efficiency of the 
Cuban Army” for The Journal of the 
Military Service Institution. 


AMERICAN PROBLEMS 


A broad and comprehensive study of 
immigration led the features of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN for the American Year 
beginning with Volume 38. Under the 
title “Racial Composition of the American 
People,” John R. Commons, statistician of 
the National Civic Federation, presented 
the relation of races to our democracy 
in the light of history and their contribu- 
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tions to our institutions and our indus- 
trial problems. The series was remark- 
ably interesting and of unusual value. 
Mr. Commons is Ohio born, a graduate of 
Oberlin (1888), studied at Johns Hop- 
kins under Dr. Ely, taught sociology at 
Oberlin, Indiana University, Syracuse, 
and became professor of sociology at the 
University of Wisconsin in 1904. As 
Expert Agent of the National Industrial 
Commission Mr. Commons made personal 
Observations of labor conditions in all 
parts of the country. He is the author of 
volumes on The Distribution of Wealth, 
Social Reform and the Church, Propor- 
tional Representation, Trade Unions and 
Labor Problems, etc. 


Dr. Richard T. Ely’s book on The Evo- 
lution of Industrial Society was planned 
with special reference to the American 
Year of the C. L. S. C., the fact being that 
America could furnish the examples of 
all stages of that evolution. Dr. Ely’s 
contributions to Chautauqua literature 
run back to the earlier years and as an 
interpreter of economics for the people he 
is wonderfully helpful. He has been pro- 
fessor of political econpmy at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin since 1892. 

Another book, Geographic Influences 
in American History, written by Pro- 
fessor A. P. Brigham of Colgate Uni 
versity, opened new points of view re 
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garding the industrial, commercial, and 
even political development of the United 
States. Physiography thus presented came 
to many out-of-school people as a revela- 
tion of the new scientific methods of the 
schools. Mr. Brigham was born in New 
York State, was graduated from Colgate 
(1879), studied at Harvard, is professor 
of geology at Colgate. He has taught in 
the Summer Schools at Harvard and Cor- 
nell, is a fellow of the Geological Society 
of America, member of various scientific 
associations, co-author of a textbook of 
Geology, and author of Introduction to 
Physical Geography and Students Labora- 
tory Manual of Physical Geography. 


CIVICS 


Comporting with the development of 
interest in phases of civic betterment THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN has devoted a great deal 
of space during the last four years to 
civic topics. In addition to important 
series giving comprehensive treatment, 
four special civics numbers have been is- 
sued, many-special articles have been used 
and a monthly department has presented 
“A Survey of Civic Betterment,” contain- 
ing programs for work and study, read- 
ing lists, lists of organizations, etc., as 
well as significant news items. A four 


page list of civics articles appearing in the 
magazine for this period was printed in 
last month’s issue. 








RAPHAEL ZON H,. M. SUTER 


The initial series appeared under the 
heading “Civic Progress,” and it began 
with “The Traveling Library as a Civil- 
izing Force.” The writer was Miss Jessie 
M. Good of the Springfield, Ohio, Public 
Library, a woman to whom the credit is 
due for pioneering the movement which 
led to the organization of the scattered 
civic improvement efforts and societies in 
the United States. 

“A Decade of Civic Improvement” was 
surveyed by Professor Charles Zueblin. 

“The Municipal Problem” was dis- 
cussed by Clinton Rogers Woodruff of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Woodruff is a grad- 
uate of the University of Pennsyivania, 
1889, and the law school of that Univer- 
sity. He has been active in reform move- 
ments for years as secretary of the Na- 
tional Municipal League and is also sec- 
retary of the American Civic Association. 
He has been chairman of the joint com- 
mission on electoral reforms in Pennsyl- 
vania ; was a member of the State Legis- 
lature two years; was appointed one of 
two special Indian Commissioners to in- 
vestigate charges of fraud ; served as sec- 
retary Public Education Association, and 
counsel for the Philadelphia Municipal 
League. He drafted the “personal reg- 
istration” amendment to the Pennsyl- 
vania constitution, speaks and writes fre- 
quently on reform topics. Among his 
other contributions to THE CHAUTAU- 
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QUAN are “A New Career” in civics, and 
“A Year’s Work for Civic Improvement.” 
“The Civic Function of the Country 
Church” was discussed by Graham Tay- 
lor, founder and resident warden of Chi- 
cago Commons social settlement. Mr. 
Taylor was graduated from Rutgers Col- 
lege and Reformed Theological Seminary. 
Following pastorates he taught in Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary, then became 
professor of sociology, Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. He is also Profes- 
sorial Lecturer in Sociology, University 
of Chicago ; Director of Chicago Institute 
of Social Science, a training school for 
philanthropic, social and civic work; and 
associate editor of Charities and the Com- 
mons. Mr. Taylor also wrote for THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN a companion article on 
“The Function of the City Church.” 

An article on “Federation of Rural So- 
cial Forces” was contributed by Kenyon 
L. Butterfield, who had before written 
several CHAUTAUQUAN articles on his 
specialty. Mr. Butterfield left an instruc- 
torship at the University of Michigan to 
become president and professor of p9- 
litical economy and rural sociology in the 
Rhode Island College of Agriculture and 
Mechanical Arts since 1903. He has also 
been collaborator in charge of the agri- 
cultural division, Department of Econom- 
ics and Sociology, Carnegie Institution, 
beginrfing 1904. 
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The story of “How the Chicago City 
Council was Regenerated” was told by 
George C. Sikes, assistant secretary of the 
Chicago Municipal Voters’ League. 

“The Harrisburg Achievement” in park 
and city improvement was described by 
J. Horace McFarland. This striking 
movement was further described in a 
subsequent series by Mr. Zueblin and 
supplemented by a second article from 
Mr. McFarland showing the “Harrisburg 
Movement Up to Date.” Mr. McFarland 
is a Pennsylvanian, master printer by 
trade, amateur but expert photog- 
rapher, and author. As printer of and 
contributor to American Gardening, 
Country Life in America, then Country 
Calendar and Suburban Life, he estab- 
lished notable artistic standards. He is 
editor of the “Beautiful America” depart- 
ment of the Ladies’ Home Journal, and an 
effective writer on improvement and re- 
form topics in various journals. As sec- 
retary of the Municipal League of Har- 
risburg he engineered a striking and suc- 
cessful publicity campaign. From the 
presidency of the American League of 
Civic Improvement he succeeded to the 
office of president of the American Civic 
Association (merger with American Park 
and Outdoor Art Association) which he 
still holds. Among his published books 
are: Photographing Flowers and Trees, 
Beginning to Know the Trees. 
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“Making St. Louis a Better Place to 
Live In” was the title under which the 
work of the St. Louis Civic League was 
described by Mrs. Louise Marion McCall, 
one of its vice-presidents and its pro- 
moter. 

An article on “Municipal Art” was 
written by Lucy Fitch Perkins, a Chicago 
artist and wife of Dwight Heald Perkins, 
architect for the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation. 

“A Democratic Art Movement,” that 
resulting in the unique Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition in connection with the public 
schools at Richmond, Ind., was detailed 
by Mrs. M. F. Johnston of that town. 
Last month this work was further noted 
in her contribution on “The Arts and 
Crafts in Civic Improvement.” 

Calvin Dill Wilson of Baltimore, added 
to his writings for this magazine a sug- 
gestive article on “A Neglected Social 
Force.” 

“Social Settlements” as an institution 
was the subject of a review by Max West. 
Dr. West has resided at Hull-House, the 
University of Chicago Settlement (where 
he was the first resident), Chicago Com- 
mons, and Neighborhood House, Wash- 
ington. He has also been closely identi- 
fied with settlements in New York City. 
He studied economics and sociology at 
Columbia University, and the University 
of Chicago, afterward teaching in both 
those institutions ; he has served as Chief 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue in the 
Treasury Department of Porto Rico, and 
is now a Special Examiner in the Bureau 
of Corporations and Secretary of the 
Civic Center of Washington, D. C. He 
is author of The Inheritance Tax and the 
chapter on New York’s Franchises in 
Bemis’s Municipal Monopolies. He has 


also contributed numerous articles on tax- 
ation, municipal problems, and practical 
sociology to the political, economic and 
other journals. 

“Municipal and Household Sanitation” 
was the subject of a paper by M. N. Baker 


assisted by Ella Babbitt Baker. Mfr, 
Baker is a Vermonter, graduate of the 
University of Vermont 1886. He has 
been on the editorial staff of the Engineer- 
ing News since 1887, member of Mont- 
clair, N. J., Board of Health for ten years, 
president since 1904. He has been editor 
of the Manual of American Water Works 
and Munieipal Year Book, and author of 
several books on Sewage Disposal, joint 
author Municipal Monopolies, author of 
books on~ Municipal Engineering and 
Sanitation, and British Disposal Works. 

Edward Hagaman Hall, secretary of 
the American Scenic and Historic Pres- 
ervation Society, wrote on “Historic and 
Scenic Preservation in America.” Mr. 
Hall was born and educated at Auburn, 
N. Y., and is associated with numerous 
historical societies. He has 
largely on subjects relating to American 
history, archeology and scenery, is lec- 
turer on American History for New York 
Board of Education and other educational 
institutions. His book list includes New 
York, the Second City of the World, 
Register Empire State Society Sons of the 
American Revolution, Financial Red 
Book of America, Biography of Andrew 
Haswell Green. 

Under the title “The Civic Renascence” 
Charles Zueblin sketched most important 
examples of the spirit of civic betterment 
in this country. The nine articles were: 
“The New Civic Spirit,” “The Training 
of the Citizen,” “The Making of the 
City,” “The White City and After,” 
“Metropolitan Boston,” “Greater New 
York,” “The Harrisburg Plan,” “Wash- 
ington Old and New,” “The Return to 
Nature.” Mr. Zueblin was born in In- 
diana, attended the University of Penn- 
sylvania, graduated from Northwestern 
1887, Yale 1889, studied at Leipzig. He 
is professor of Sociology at the University 
of Chicago, having taught there since 
1892. He founded Northwestern Uni- 
versity Settlement, was the first secretary 
of the Chicago Society for University Ex- 


written 
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tension and then secretary class study 
division of the extension department of 
the University of Chicago. He was lec- 
turer at Edinburgh Summer School in 
1898, has lectured at Chautauqua, and 
has given extension courses in every sec- 
tion of the United States. He was presi- 
dent of the League for 
Civic Improvement 1901-2. His book list 
includes American Municipal Progress, A 


American 


Decade of Civic Improvement. 

A third series classified under “Civic 
Lessons from Europe” brought out a 
large amount of experience abroad for the 
information of Americans: 

“Street Decoration” was handled by 
Milo Roy Maltbie, Secretary Art Com- 
mission of New York City since 1902. 
sorn in Illinois, graduated Upper Iowa 
University 1892, studied at Northwestern 
and Columbia, five years secretary New 
York Reform Club Committee on City 
Affairs, traveled for the Club in Evrope 
investigating municipal problems and 
civic art, editor Municipal Affairs for six 
years. He is now in Europe investigating 
municipal owfership for the National 
Civic Federation. His books are: Eng- 
lish Local Government, Municipal Func- 
tions, Street Railways of Chicago. 

Mary Rankin Cranston wrote of the 
Belgian La Maison du Peuple, and other 
European Codperative Industries. Mrs. 
Cranston is a native of Georgia, living in 
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Atlanta until eight years ago when she 
went to New York for a library course. 
From a position in the library of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. she took the 
librarianship of the American Institute of 
Social Service, New York. She has con- 
tributed to many publications. In 1903 
she went abroad to study social condi- 
tions, especially codperative distribution 
and production. Last year she organized 
the library of the British Institute for 
Social Service in London, lecturing there 
and in Stockholm. She has also given a 
number of lectures in New York and the 
South, 

“Forestry in Germany” was described 
by Raphael Zon of the United States 
Bureau of Forestry. Mr. Zon is a gradu- 
ate of Cornell, 1901 ; B. A. and B. S. Im- 
perial University of Kazan, Russia; F. E. 
Cornell. He is associate editor of the 
Forestry Quarterly, contributor to vari- 
periodicals, his bulletins, 
Chestnut in Southern Maryland and Lob- 
lolly Pine in Eastern Texas having been 
published by the Forestry Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

An account of “The Play Movement in 
Germany” was contributed by Henry S. 


ous two of 


Curtis, who has specialized on this topic 
and written about it for educational and 
popular publications. He wrote the re- 
port for the Commission of Education on 
Vacation Schools, Playgrounds and Set- 
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tlements, 1904. He is supervisor, public 
playgrounds committee of the Associated 
Charities, Washington, D. C. 


“German Municipal Social Service” 
was described by Howard Woodhead of 
Chicago after special study in Germany in 
connection with work under the depart- 
ment of Sociology, University of Chicago. 
His articles on The First German Munic- 
ipal Exposition appeared in four num- 
bers of the Journal of Sociology, and 
Street Cleaning in German Cities in the 
Municipal Journal and Engineer. 


The subject of “Compulsory In- 
surance” was presented by I. M. Rubi- 
now, of the Bureau of Statistics, United 
States Department of Agriculture. Mr. 
Rubinow was born in Grodno, Russia; 
moved from Russian Poland to Moscow 
(secondary education private German 
gymnasium) ; nine years later was forced 
with his family by anti-Jewish persecu- 
tions to look for a new fatherland. Com- 
ing to New York in 1893, he was gradu- 
ated from Columbia in 1895, graduated 
in medicine, University of the City of 
New York, and practiced until 1903. He 
had a bent, however, for political and 
social science as well as journalism, tovk 
special courses at Columbia and did 
journalistic work. Since 1904 he has 
been in the Bureau of Statistics conduct- 
ing investigations in agricultural condi- 
tions of Russia. For ten years he has 
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been correspondent for Russian papers, 
and is regular correspondent of daily and 
weekly publications of the Russian Min- 
istry of Finance and of the Annals of the 
Municipal Council of Moscow. Among 
some sixty articles for Russian magazines 
the Russ Kaya Shkola (Russian School) 
published in November and December, 
1903, his account of Chautauqua based 
upon observations in a personal visit. Of 
numerous publications in English may be 
mentioned Compulsory State Insurance of 
Workingmen, Annals of the American 
Academy; Poverty’s Death Rate, Ameri- 
can Statistical Association; Economic 
Condition of the Russian Jew in New 
York, in Bernheimer’s The Russian Jew 
in the United States; The New Russian 
Workingmen’s Compensation Act and 
Economic Condition of the Jews in Rus- 
sia, Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor. 

Another unique series of articles 
grouped a number of “Recent Scientific 
Contributions to Social Welfare.” These 
set forth in untechnical terms some of the 
social results of modern scientific research 
and experiment. 

Two articles on “Bacteriology” were 
furnished by H. W. Conn, professor of 
biology at Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Connecticut. Mr. Conn is a New 
Englander, a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity, Ph. D. Johns Hopkins. He is 4 


specialist on the bacteriology of dairy 
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products, has been director Cold Spring 
Harbor laboratory, is bacteriologist of the 
Storrs School Experiment Station, and 
president of the American Society of Bac- 
teriologists. Nine of his scientific books 
and over 100 scientific memoirs have been 
published. 

The article on “Contemporary Psy- 
chology” was written by James Rowland 
Angell, professor of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

“Progress in Geography” was described 
by Gilbert H. Grosvenor, editor National 
Geographic Magazine. 

“Modern Aspects of Physiology” were 
presented by Ida H. Hyde, professor of 
physiology in the University of Kansas 
and member of the staff of the Marine 
3iological Laboratory at Woods’ Hole. 
Her published were 
pursued, at Cornell University while a 
student; at Bryn Mawr College while 
Fellow and Assistant in Biology; in the 
University of Strassburg where she was 
the first woman admitted and while hold- 
ing the European Fellowship offered by 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnz ; in 
the University of Heidelberg during the 
time she held the Hearst Fellowship, and 
where she was successful in having her 
petition to the Grand Duke of Baden 
granted. The petition asked that women 
be allowed the same privileges as men in 
preparing and taking their doctorate in 


investigations 


HAROLD N. FOWLER V. VAN M, BEEDE 


the University of Heidelberg. She was 
the first American woman who took her 
Ph. D. from Heidelberg. She carried on 
research at the Naples Biological Labora- 
tory and later was instrumental in estab- 
lishing the American Women’s Table at 
the Naples Station at a cost of $500 (con- 
tributed by many universities) a year. 
This offers women fitted for advanced 
scientific work rare opportunities, and also 
offers a prize each year of one thousand 
dollars for the most valuable scientific 
investigation completed by a woman. She 
also carried on research at the Harvard 
Medical School, Radcliffe, University of 
Liverpool and Woods’ Hole. At present 
she is the only woman who is a member 
of the American Physiological Society 

“Sociological Aspects of the War 
Against the Mosquito” were set forth by 
Charles B. Davenport, director Station for 
Experimental Evolution, Carnegie Insti- 
tution, Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island. 
He is a graduate of Brooklyn Polytechnic 
and Harvard, taught Zodlogy at Harvard 
and University of Chicago before becom- 
ing director of biological laboratory at 
Cold Spring in 1898.° He is the author of 
several scientific books and co-editor 
American Naturalist and Journal of Ex- 
perimental Zodlogy. 

Four special “Civics Numbers” of Tue 
CHAUTAUQUAN have been issued, con- 
taining groups of from ten to twenty 
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articles by specialists and leaders in 


branches of betterment work. A com- 
plete list of the contents of these numbers 
appeared in the magazine last month. 

Mention is here made of six Library 
articles: “The Educational Force of a 
Public Library,” by Mary Eileen Ahern, 
for ten years editor of Public Libraries, 
“The Children’s Room in the Public 
Library,” by Mary Emogene Hazcltine, 
librarian Prendergast Free Library, 
Jamestown, N. Y., now secretary Wis- 
consin State Library Commission ; “Home 
Libraries for Poor Children,” by Frances 
Jenkins Olcott, formerly Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library, now chief of children’s de- 
partment and director of the Carnegie 
Library Training School for Children’s 
Librarians, Pittsburg; “Great Literature 
and Little Children,” by Mrs. H. L. 
Elmendorf of Buffalo Library, president 
New York Library Association: “Car- 
negie Libraries,” by T. W. Koch, Univer- 
sity of Michigan Library; “The Public 
Library and Civic Improvement, by F. M. 
Crunden, librarian St. Louis public 
library. 

Among articles in the “Tree Number” 
that on “Fighting Forest Fires” was 
written by H. M. Suter. In 1903 Mr. 
Suter made an investigation of the ex- 
tensive forest fires in the Adirondacks for 
the United States Bureau of Forestry 
which published his reports. He is a 
Pennsylvanian, was educated at Washing- 
ton and Jefferson and Princeton class of 
1899; instructor in Athletics, University 
of the South. He then became editor of 
The Forester, combined it with National 
Irrigation under the name of Forestry and 
Irrigation and edits that magazine in 
Washington, D. C. In 1903 he started the 
illustrated weekly called Washington Life 
recently changed in name to the Amer'- 
can Spectator, and he is president of the 
H. M. Suter and the Forestry and Irriga- 
tion publishing companies. 

An indictment of “The Tree Butcher,” 
as unconventional as it was strong, came 
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from John Davey of Kent, Ohio, widely 
known as the “tree doctor.” A first hand 
student and lover of trees all his life, his 
skill in saving trees has been utilized in 
many parts of the country. In ‘order to 
get people to understand the tree, he first 
published The Tree Doctor, using 167 
photographs. This has been exhausted 
but he has issued the Primer on Trees and 
Birds for appealing to and interesting the 
children, having received acknowledy- 
ment of the work from King Edward and 
other notables. His stereopticon lectures 
are in constant demand. 

Nature Study departments were con- 
ducted by Alice G. McCloskey, John W. 
Spencer and Anna Botsford Comstock of 
Cornell University for three years. The 
standard book called The World’s Great 
Farm, by Salina Gaye, was used in the 
C. L. S. C. course. 

In the group of thirteen railroad 
articles results of research regarding the 
“Organization of Railway Employees” in 
this country were contributed by Starr 
Cadwallader, formerly of Goodrich House 
Settlement Cleveland, O., now secretary 
Detroit, Mich., Board of Trade. 

“Railroad Temperance Regulations” 
were described by W. E. Johnson, jour- 
nalist freelance, formerly of The Vvice, 
joint editor (with John G. Woolley) En- 
cyclopedia of the Alcohol Problem, and 
other books. 

“The Tzar of the Sleeping Car” was 
sketched by A. S. Hoffman, magazine 
writer and assistant editor Watson’s Mag- 
azine, formerly of THe CHAUTAUQUAN, 
then Smart Set. 

“Locomotive and Car Life” was cov- 
ered by A. W. McCoy of the Meadville, 
Pa., Morning Star, one of the founders 
and editors of Salesmanship magazine. 

Facts about “Railroad Station Improve- 
ment” were detailed by Mrs. A. E. Me- 
Crea, of Chicago, landscape architect for 
the Chicago and Northwestern ; Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul; Rock Island; 
Chicago and Alton; Illinois Central, etc. 
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HENRY MC BRIDE 
During the past year the magazine has 
enlarged its service in the direction of 
collating information on special topics, 
taking up in succession the subjects rep- 
resented by committee organization in the 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs: 
Civics, Education, Household Economics 
and Pure Food, Civil Service, Legislation, 
Industrial and Child Labor, Forestry and 
Tree Planting, Art, Library Extension. 
Definitions, summaries, programs for in- 
vestigation, topics and references for 
papers, outlines for study, bibliographies 
of the increasing literature of these sub- 
jects, lists of organizations and publica- 
tions, and the like, constituted a valuable 
service. This work has been done in the 
“Survey of Civic Betterment” by Mr. E. 
G. Routzahn of the Municipal Museum 
and Bureau of Civic Codperation, Chi- 


cago. 
HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 


“Home Problems from a New Stand- 
point” were discussed in a series of nine 
articles by Caroline L. Hunt. These gave 
a popular interpretation of the point of 
view of.the modern science of Home 
Economics under the suggestive titles: 
“Homes for the Greatest Number,” 
“More Life for Woman,” “More Life for 
Man,” “More Life for the Household 
Employee,” “More Physical Vigor for 
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All,” “More Beauty for All,” “More Joy 
in Mere Living,” “More Pleasure for the 
Producer of Household Stuff,” “More 
Conscience for the Consumer.” Miss 
Hunt has been made professor of Home 
Economics at the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Anna Barrows contributed an article 
on “Domestic Science as a Profession.” 
Miss Barrows after teaching in public 
schools and finishing a Normal Course in 
the Boston Cooking School, supervised 
the domestic organization of a cottage at 
Wellesley, taught cooking in North Ben- 
nett Street Industrial School, Boston; 
Boston Y. W. C. A. School of Domestic 
Science; Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, 
Mass.; and Robinson Seminary, Exeter, 
N. H. For several years she had charge 
of a Summer School of Cooking at the 
Fryeburg, Me., Chautauqua Assembly in 
her native town, then became instructor 
at the Chautauqua, New York, Assembly. 
She has given a great many lectures for 
agricultural organizations and technical 
institutions. For ten years she was one 
of the editors and proprietors of the 
American Kitchen Magazine. In 1900 
she was independently elected a member 
of the Boston School Committee receiving 
the largest majority of any candidate. In 
1904, Miss Barrows was put on the 
Household Economics Committee of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
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and is chairman of the State Committee 
for Household Economics for Mass- 
achusetts. She has published a small 
book on Eggs and with Mrs. Mary J. 
Lincoln, the Home Science Book; also 
a text book for the American School of 
Household Economics. 


LITERATURE 


In the American year Richard Burton 
wrote Literary Leaders of America, and 
Horace Spencer Fiske wrote Provincial 
Types in American Fiction for the Chau- 
tauqua Course. The former treated of 
chief literary figures and their work: The 
Earlier Period, Irving, Cooper, Poe, 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Bryant, Longfel- 
low, Holmes, Whittier, Lowell, Whitman, 
Lanier, The Present Day. The latter 
presented studies in the special field of 
the American novel: Provincial Types in 
New England, the South, the Mississippi 
Valley, and the Far West. 

Mr. Burton is Connecticut born, gradu- 
ate of Trinity, Ph. D. Johns Hopkins, 
edited the Churchman, traveled in Europe, 
joined the staff of the Hartford Courant, 
was associate editor of Warner’s Library 
of the World’s Best Literature, was pro- 
fessor of English Literature at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, editor Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Company, and has been professorial 
lecturer University of Chicago since 1902. 
He has taught and lectured at Chautau- 
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qua. Several books of verse, a Life of 
Whittier and Forces in Fiction are among 
his published books. 

Mr. Fiske was born in Michigan and 
graduated from Beloit, A. M. University 
of Michigan. After teaching at Beloit 
and Wisconsin State Normal School, he 
was elected fellow in English at Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. He studied abroad; 
since 1894 he has been lecturer on Eng- 
lish Literature, extension division Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He was joint editor 
of State Readers of Indiana, literary 
editor The World Review, becoming as- 
sistant recorder and editor University of 
Chicago Record since 1903. Published 
works include: The Ballad of Manila 
Bay and Other Verses, Chicago in Pic- 
ture and Story, The Athlete’s Garland. 

“Studies in German Literature” com 
prised a book written for the Chautauqua 
Course by Richard Hochdoerfer, Profes- 
sor of Modern Languages, Wittenberg 
College. Mr. Hochdoerfer was born in 
Germany and graduated from Leipzig, re- 
ceiving his doctor’s degree at Harvard in 
1888. He has been on the summer staff 
of lecturers at the University of Chicago. 
A striking paper on Hauptmann’s drama 
“The Weavers” was presented and pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the Modern 
Language Association of Ohio. Studies 
in German Literature contained Intro- 
duction, extended studies of Lessing, 
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Goethe, Schiller, Heine, Scheffel, Con- 
clusion covering modern writers. 
“Studies in the Poetry of Italy’ by Pro- 
fessor F. J. Miller, University of Chicago, 
and Professor Oscar Kuhns, Wesleyan 
University, was used for a second time in 
the C. L. S. C. Course. It is in two parts, 
Roman poetry and Italian poetry. Since 
1902, Mr. Kuhns has added The Great 
Italian Poets, and Dante and the English 
Poets to his list of published books. 
“Ideals in Greek Literature” 
title of a book planned for C. 
readers to present translations 
masterpieces grouped so as to set forth 
the ideals of the Greeks. This suggestive 
work was written by William Cranston 
Lawton, Professor of Greek Language and 
Literature at Adelphi College, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Mr. Lawton has long been a valued 
contributor of Chautauqua material in 
addition to other book, magazine and lec- 
ture work. His histories of Greek and 
Latin Literature appeared in 1903. 


was the 
ee x 
of Greek 


BIOGRAPHY 
Ten Englishmen of the Nineteenth 
Century, a book of character sketches 
of Wellington, Canning, Stephenson, 
Russell, Cobden, Peel, Shaftesbury, Pal- 
merston, Gladstone, Disraeli, was written 
by James R. Joy, author of a number of 
books written for previous courses. Mr. 
Joy is now assistant editor of the New 

York Christian Advocate. 


WILLIAM M,. RAINE CAROLINE DOMETT 


Ten Frenchmen of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, a book of character sketches of 
Pasteur, Guizot, Fourier, Thiers, Gam- 
betta, Hugo, Balzac, Zola, Renan and de 
Lesseps, was written by F. M. Warren, 
professor of modern languages at Yale. 
Professor Warren has also been a fre- 
quent contributor of Chautauqua material. 

Sketches and portraits of many prom- 
inent men and women appeared in the 
pages of the magazine as Modern Ameri- 
can, European, or Oriental Idealists. 


CLASSICAL INFLUENCES IN MODERN LIFE 


A remarkable illustrated group of ar- 
ticles on “Classical Influences in Modern 
Life” was especially prepared for THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN. So know 
nothing like it in variety and 
character of contributors has ever before 
appeared in print. Titles and authors 
were: 


far as we 


scope, 


“Schools of Classical Studies in Athens 
and Rome,” by Rufus B. Richardson of 
the American School at Athens. 

“The Message of Greek Politics,” by 
Cecil Fairfield Lavell, professor of his- 
tory and economics, Bates College. 

“Greek Preparations for Christian 
Thought,” by Charles W. Barnes, Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

“The Message of Greek Architecture,” 
by A. D. F. Hamlin, professor of archi- 
tecture, Colrmbia University. 
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“Influence of Classics on American 
Literature,” by Paul Shorey, professor of 
Greek, University of Chicago. 

“The Modern Greek,” by W. A. Elliott, 
professor of Greek, Allegheny College. 

“The Roman Road Builders’ Message 
to America,” by Archer Butler Hulbert, 
Marietta College. 

“Old Greek Games,” and “Influences of 
Classics on Well-known Moderns,” by 
Vincent Van Marter Beede, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

“Recent Discoveries in Crete,” by 
Charles Henry Hawes, distinguished 
anthropologist, Cambridge, England. 

“Greek Coins,” by Oliver S. Tonks, 
Ph. D., Princeton, 

“Pompeiian Room Treasures in the 
United States,” by Francis W. Kelsey, 
professor of Latin, University of Mich- 
igan. 

“Myths and Myth Makers of the Med- 
iterranean,” by Professor James A. Har- 
rison, University of Virginia. 

“The Ancient Bronze Chariot in the 
Metropolitan Museum,” by Harold N. 
Fowler, Professor of Greek, College for 
Women, Western Reserve University, 
editor-in-chief American Journal of Ar- 
cheology. 


ART 


A series of nine illustrated articles on 
“The United States as an Art Center” 
brought together information regarding 
the art treasures from all the world now 
domiciled in public and private collec- 
tions in this country. We believe this ser- 
vice is the first publication of its kind. 
The classes traced and reproduced were 
English Painting, The Barbizon School, 
The Old Flemish and Dutch School, and 
Spanish Art. F. A. King of New York 
described the collection of English Paint- 
ing; Mrs. N. Hudson Moore of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., furnished the rest of the series. 
Mrs. Moore is the author of the Old 
China Book, Old Furniture Book, The 
Lace Book, Flower Fables and Fancies. 
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“American Sculptors and Their Art” 
was another first contribution of its kind 
in the magazine field. The series was 
particularly rich in hitherto inaccessible 
accounts of the beginnings of the art. 
Mrs. Moore wrote the article on “Daniel 
Chester French.” Succeeding articles on 
“The Beginning of an American Art,” 
“The Development of a National Spirit,” 
“America in Contemporary Sculpture,” 
“Sculptors at Work Prior to the Centen- 
nial,” “Contemporary New York Sculp- 
tors,’ “Sculptors of Note in Our Large 
Cities,” “Sculpture of the Louisiana Ex- 
position,” were written by Edwina Spen- 
cer. Miss Spencer drew upon her remark- 
able collection of data concerning Ameri- 
can art and artists for these articles. Her 
home is in Buffalo, although much of her 
time has been spent in New York, where 
she studied as an artist. For three years 
she taught history and history of art in 
her alma mater, the Buffalo Seminary. 
Thereafter she has been constantly lectur- 
ing, preparing classes for travel, and 
writing, particularly for art journals, but 
also for the press and various periodicals. 
Articles on Chilean Art have been repro 
duced in South American publications. 
TAUQUAN first presented a series upon 
She has a History of Art in preparation. 

Among papular magazines THE CHAv- 
“The Arts and Crafts Movement” which 
is of such growing importance. “Pre- 
Raphaelites: The Beginnings of the Arts 
and Crafts Movement,” “Survey of the 
Arts and Crafts Movement in England,” 
“The Art Teachings of the Economics of 
Continental Tendencies in the Arts and 
Crafts,” “Production of Industrial Art 
in America,” “Education of the Producer 
and Consumer,” “The Patronage of the 
Arts and Crafts,” were the titles of arti- 
cles by Rho Fisk Zueblin. Mrs. Zueblin 


was born in Massachusetts, the daughter 
of H. F. Fisk, professor of pedagogy 
in Northwestern University, from which 
she was graduated in 1890. After teach- 
ing two years she was married to Pro- 
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fessor Charles Zueblin now of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. She traveled and 
lived in Germany and England for several 
years where her interest was aroused in 
the work of Ruskin, Morris and their fol- 
lowers, which led to an investigation of 
the Arts and Crafts movement in Europe 
and America. She is identified with the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnz and 
Settlement Work in Chicago; secretary 
of Arts and Crafts Department of the 
American Civic Association; lectured in 
1905 and 1906 at the University of Wis- 
consin ; and has written for the magazines. 

Another series on “Arts and Crafts in 
American Education,” projected by Mrs. 
Zueblin, enlisted a number of specialists. 
“The Relation of Art to Work” was con- 
tributed by John Quincy Adams formerly 
lecturer for the Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching, Philadelphia. Mr. 
Adams has lectured at Chautauqua. 

Mrs. Zueblin wrote on “Public School 
Art Societies” and “Art Training for 
Citizenship.” 

“The Beautifying of School Grounds” 
was written by Mrs. Herman J. Hall. 

“The Place of Handicraft in Educa- 
tion” was discussed by Katharine Eliza- 
beth Dopp. Miss Dopp’s book The Place 
of Industries in Elementary Education 
has attracted much attention among edu- 
cators in England and Scotland as well 
as the United States. It has been fol- 
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lowed by an Industrial and Social His- 
tory Series of books on.a radically new 
plan for the education of children, The 
Cave-Dwellers, The Early Cave-Men, The 
Later Cave-Men, etc. Besides her book 
and magazine writing, Miss Dopp is giv- 
ing extension and correspondence courses 
at the University of Chicago. She form- 
erly engaged in supervision, teaching in 
normal schools and the Normal Depart- 
ment of the University of Utah. 

Matilda G. Campbell, of the Toledo 
Manual Training School, wrote of “Crafts 
in Elementary Schools.” 

Abby L. Marlatt, of the Manual Train- 
ing High School, Providence, R. I., wrote 
of “Crafts in Secondary Schools.” 

“The Arts and Crafts in Technical 
Schools” came from Henry McBride, 
director of the School of Industrial Arts, 
Trenton, N. J., formerly head of the Edu- 
cational Alliance, New York City. 

Miss Jane Addams of Hull House con- 
cluded the series with an article on “The 
Humanizing Tendency of Industrial Edu- 
cation.” 


Reference is made elsewhere to art 
topics classified under Civics in the maga- 
zine. Besides these should be mentioned 
the articles on “Symbolism in Art,” 
written by Mrs. Herman J. Hall of Chi- 
cago. She also contributed “Beautifying 
the School Grounds” and “Some His- 
torical Trees.” Mrs. Hall's first book was 
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“Two Women Abroad.” She has written 
for numerous periodicals, specialized on 
Parks and Gardens while Vice-president 
of the American Park and Out-Door Art 
Association, and has published several 
short stories. 

An article entitled “Where Western 
Artists are Made,” describing the suc- 
cessful work of the Chicago Art Institute, 
was written by Isabel McDougall, for 
seven years art critic of the Chicago 
Evening Post, correspondent for the Art 
Amateur, ete., now an assistant editor of 
The House Beautiful. Aside from maga- 
zine contributions, she has published a 
collection of historical sketches for chil- 
dren, Little Royalties. 

The C. L. S. C. book on Italian Cities, 
deals so largely with the work of Italian 
masters of art that it should be included 
here. This unique work was written by 
Cecil F. Lavell, for six years lecturer for 
the University Society, now of Bates 
College, next year Trinity College. Pro- 
fessor Lavell lectured at Chautauqua last 
year, is on the program this year, con- 
tributed “The Message of Greek Politics” 
to our Classical Series of articles. He is 
a graduate of Queens University, Kings- 
ton, Ont. 

“A History of Greek Art,” a book orig- 
inally written for and used several times 
in Chautauqua Courses, is the standard 
book on the subject. The author is F. B. 
Tarbell professor Classical Archeology, 
University of Chicago since 1894. 

MUSIC 

Thomas Whitney Surette of New York 
furnished an unusually important series 
of studies of “German Master Musicians,” 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Schumann, Wagner. A study 
of Bach was written by William Arm- 
strong. Mr. Surette as lecturer on music 
has developed a special field. He has been 
staff lecturer University Extension So- 
ciety, Brooklyn Institute, and Teachers’ 
College; lectured at the University of 
Oxford and Mills Abbey, London. He 


composed the operetta, “Priscilla,” and 
other instrumental and vocal productions 
including “Let God Arise,” Thanksgiving 
Anthem for the close of the Spanish- 
American War. 

An article on “The Music of Nature” 
was furnished by C. William Beebe, cur- 
ator of Ornithology, New York Zodlog-. 
ical Park. Mr. Beebe is a member of 
numerous scientific societies and a well- 
known contributor to magazines and 
scientific publications. His exceptional 
book on Two Bird Lovers in Mexico is 
the first of a series of exhaustive studies 
on Mexican, Central and South American 
nature life by Mr. and Mrs. Beebe. An- 
other book entitled The Bird is among 
spring publications this year. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Walter L. Hervey, examiner of the 
New York City Board of Education, con- 
tribcted a series of nine articles on “How 
the American Boy is Educated,” collect- 
ing and presenting the significant develop- 
ments in American methods of education 
from the home, through the schools, col- 
lege, university and continuation schools. 
The series was equally valuable to 
teachers and parents. Mr. Hervey has 
been professor, dean and acting president, 
New York College for Training of 
Teachers; was president of Teachers’ 
College for five years, and dean of Chau- 
tauqua School of Pedagogy for the same 
length of time. He is a Princeton gradu- 
ate, 1886, and chairman educational com- 
mittee West Side Y. M. C. A., New York. 

A series of “Practical Studies in Eng- 
lish” which were so practical that they 
went into book form shortly after maga- 
zine publication, was contributed by Ben- 
jamin A. Heydrick. The list comprised 
“Descriptive Writing,’ “Narration,” 
“Exposition,” “Spoken Discourse,” “Re- 
porting and Correspondence,” “Words, 
Sentences and Paragraphs,” “Qualities of 
Style,” “Writing in Verse,” “Letter 
Writing.” Mr. Heydrick is a graduate 
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ALICE E. HANSCOM 


EDWIN CARLILE LITSEY 


of Allegheny College, 1890; taught in 
the Millersville, Pa., State Normal 
School ; and is teaching in the New York 
City schools. He is the author of How 
to Study Literature. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

A series, of “Stories of American Pro- 
motion and Daring,’ bringing out a 
wealth of interesting material, was con- 
tributed by Archer Butler Hulbert of 
Marietta, O., who has frequently written 
for THE CHAUTAUQUAN. His story, 
“The Queen of Quelparte,” was issued in 
book form, and during the last four years 
he has completed the voluminous Historic 
Highways of America, and published The 
Crown Collection of American Maps, 
Washington and the Awakening of the 
West, The Ohio River, The Future of 
Road Making in America. He is also 
giving lectures for the office of Public 
Roads, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

The author of “The Queen of England 
at Home” (Denmark and the royal family 
connections) and “Where the Ghost 
Walked” (The Ghost of Elsinore) was 
Felicia Buttz Clark, wife of Rev. Dr. N. 
Walling Clark of Rome, Italy. Mrs. 
Clark has been a resident of Europe for 
seventeen years during which period she 
has traveled all over the Continent and 
in the Orient. Formerly correspondent 
of the Washington Evening Star, she has 


Saree 





CLINTON SCOLLARD MAY TOMLINSON 


contributed to many American magazines 
Her books are: David 
Golding, Katharine’s Experiment, The 


and _ periodicals. 


Cripple of Nuremberg, Schwester Anna, 
seppino, The Sword of Garibaldi. 

The sketch of “The French Juras” 
was written by Caroline Domett who‘has 
made a specialty of travel articles, taking 
several bicycle trips abroad for the px t- 
pose of covering comparatively unbeaten 
paths. His sketches and storiettes have 
appeared in various magazines. 

Emma Paddock Telford of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., wrote “Why Brigands Thrive in 
Turkey.” Formerly on the staff of the 
New York Tribune, she established and 
conducts a syndicate for the Kansas City 
Star, Washington, D. C., Star, Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, Dur- 
ing the Graeco-Turkish war she traveled 
extensively in Asia and the 
Balkans, as correspondent for the New 
York Sun, Times and Press and Brook- 
lyn Standard-Union. At this time she 
personally visited the scenes of the Arme- 


toston Courier, etc. 


Minor 


nian massacres and made investigation of 
the relief work being instituted for the 
widows and orphans. For ten years she 
has been on the Public Lecture Course of 
the City of New York, one of her special 
subjects being the Balkan Peninsula, its 
history and the various phases of life pre- 
sented by its polyglot and polydox peo- 
ples. Other topics are “Arizona,” “Camp 
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Life on the American Desert,” and the 
“Indians of the Southwest,” all of these 
subjects being the crystallization of her 
own personal experiences, 

“The Magi and Their Quest” was 
written by Miss Gabrielle Marie Jacobs of 
Washington, D. C. Miss Jacobs has 
passed half her life in the capital having 
achieved reputation as a newspaper writer 
of prose and verse before locating there. 
She has contributed to the Washington 
press, many magazines, periodicals and 
syndicates, her work being chiefly of an 
educational character. She is identified 
with the most scholarly and dignified ele- 
ments in Washington. 

“The Case of Lyulph Harcourt Beres- 
ford” was the title of a story by William 
McLeod Raine of Denver, Colorado. He 
says that he is “a Scotchman by descent, 
an Englishman by birth and an American 
by adoption.” After graduation from 
Oberlin College in 1894 he went West 
to Seattle, drifting via newspaper work 
and study of law into magazine writing. 
He went to Mexico for Outing. He has 
been all over the West commissioned by 
Leslie’s Monthly (now the American 
Magazine) to cover important subjects 
like “The Fight for Copper,” “The Colo- 
rado Labor Situation,” etc. His novel, 
A Daughter of Raasay, first appeared 
serially in Leslie’s. 

“Aluteh,” a Chinese story was written 
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by Edith Eaton, (Sui Sin Far) of Seattle, 
Washington. Miss Eaton’s father was 
an English artist, her mother a Chinese 
lady educated in England. She began to 
write early, her first story appearing in the 
Canadian Dominion Illustrated. Her first 
Chinese story was published in The’ Land 
of Sunshine (now Out West). She has 
contributed to various magazines under 
the name of Sui Sin Far. 

An illustrated paper on “The Women 
of Hawaii,” by Mary H. Krout, corre- 
spondent and special writer who has con- 
tributed other CHAUTAUQUAN 
brought to light some unusually interest- 
ing personalities. 

“Barbara,” a Chautauqua story appear- 
ing in THE CHAUTAUQUAN last July and 
continued in subsequent instalments as 
“Barbara At Home,” was written by Mary 
E. Merington, a valued contributor in past 
years and head of the Outlook Club for 
Girls at Chautauqua for many seasons. 

Several. epigrammatic prose  con- 
tributions have been made by Austin 
Bierbower, LL.D. He was graduated 
at Dickinson College, studied at the 
University of Berlin; was European 
correspondent of the Chicago Tribune 
and Cincinnati Times; 
Greek and Latin, 


University; editorial 


articles, 


Professor of 
Wesleyan 
Chicago 


Iowa 
writer 


News; contributor to various periodicals ; 
is at present lawyer in Chicago and-author 
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of the following books: Principles of a 
System of Philosophy, The Morals of 
Christ, The Socialism of Christ, The 
Virtues and Their Reasons, From Mon- 
key to Man, How to Succeed, On the 
Training of Lovers, and Thoughts for 
the Rich. 
VERSE 

Among THE CHAUTAUQUAN’S verse 
writers during the quadrennium. appear 
a number of names of former contributors 
to the magazine, Edwin L. Sabin, Ed- 
mund Vance Cooke, Clinton Scollard, and 
others. In addition some of the recent 
contributors are: 

Katharine Lee Bates (“Our Lady’s 
Tumbler”), teacher of English literature, 
Wellesley College since 1885, professor in 
charge since 1891. Miss Bates is a grad- 
vate of Wellesley 1880; author College 
Beautiful and Other Poems, Verses for 
Children, prize and other stories, Ameri- 
can Literature, Spanish Highways and 
Byways, etc. She has also edited many 
volumes of standard literature. 

Edwin Carlile Litsey of Lebanon, Ken- 
tucky, (“Greatness,” “Autumn”) is a 
banker by profession, nature lover and 
contributor to many publications. A 
story written in 1904 won first prize iy the 
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Black Cat Magazine contest. His books 
are The Love Story of Abner Stone, The 
Race for the Swift. 

Alice E. Hanscom of Willoughby, 
Ohio, (“Thanksgiving”) has written 
“Urban and Suburban” sketches in Cleve- 
land papers, and edited The Index (a book 
review), “Quiet Corner” in Modern Cul- 
ture, and “Reading Circle” in Union Gos- 
pel News. Perennia is the title of a book 
of her verse. 

May Tomlinson of Plainfield, N. J., 
(“My Fern”) studied under Professor 
Hiram Corson at Cornell, has aided in 
various kinds of work for children and 
young people, conducted literary studies 
and given readings from English liter- 
ature, contributed to periodicals. Her 
Sound and Motion In Wordsworth’s 
Poetry was published in the “Brochure” 
series of Poet Lore books. 

James Leroy Stockton of Eaton, Colo- 
rado, (“More’’) following years of teach- 
ing and school administration will finish 
his work for degrees at Columbia and 
Teacher’s College, New York, this sum- 
mer. The Boston Transcript has printed 
the greater part of his verse. Contribu- 
tions have also appeared in the Chicago 
Record-Herald, and the magazines. 


Barbara at Home 


By Mary E. Merington 


HE winter was over and gone: 
light-footed Spring had scattered 
beauty and passed by, and now 

sweet Summer was smiling on the land. 
It was the eve of St. John and the low 
sun blazed like a great Beltein fire in the 
west; it burned in the clouds and lit up 
field and farm, roadway and passenger, 
lowly barn and lofty tree-top with its 
ruddy glow. As the bright rays caught 
the windows of Grandfather Cort- 
wright’s old farm they broke into a 
sudden flame that startled Barbara who 


sat on the steps once again gazing into 
the future. She turned quickly and 
glanced up at the house, but was im- 
mediately reassured and settling 
down to muse again when she became 
aware of a small and silent procession 
that was making for her domain. 

She looked, rose to her feet, and with 
a cry of pleasure ran down to throw open 
the gate just as the leader touched the 
latch. “Oh, you dears!” she exclaimed, 
as headed by the doughty Judge, a score 
of her oldest friends trooped in, no longer 


was 
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silent but noisy as a flock of happy child- 
ren. “I do believe you are all here! What 
is this, a surprise party ?” 

“This,” spoke up little Banks, “would 
be a shivaree, only some of the ladies 
insisted tin-pans wasn’t your kind of 
music, so we better leave them out.” 

“The idea,” said Barbara. “You go into 
the kitchen and help yourselves to all the 
pots and pans you can find.” 

“Pan-pipes, with rebecks and soft re- 
corders were fitter in this lovely old- 
fashioned garden,” objected Dr. Ferrol. 
“How do you, Miss Barbara? And how 
have you made the place so beautiful ?” 

Barbara’s reply was cut off by a call 
from the Judge. “Come up quickly, all 
of you, on to this western verandah. Here, 
*‘Liph! What ho, Eliphalet! Make haste! 
Never mind the horse!” 

From round the corner strode young 
Borden ; he gave a little nod to Barbara 
whom he had seen earlier in the day, 
“What’s to do, Judge?” 

“Hurry, hurry. Here Barbie, you take 
the lead. There that’s right. Now all 
of you follow her. Go on, ’Liph! Jim 
help Mrs. Fletcher into line. Now! Come 
along, Barbie; take ’em all through the 
fire that’s streaming from your windows. 
Come ahead all of you or it will be gone. 
That’s right Shep, old fellow, you get into 
line also.” 

“Mercy o' me,” objected a_ voice, 
“what’s got into the Jedge? Marching 
this way ‘fore we've hed time to speak 
to the lady of the house.” 

“He means well, but he is an old 
heathen,” answered the Parson, himself in 
the ranks. 

His wife remonstrated, “You men are 
talking in riddles. I thought we were to 
have nothing didactic hurled at us this 
evening, but that we were to be. our 
natural selves.” 

“Just so,” retorted the Dominie, “and 
that is the very reason for the Judge’s 
behavior ; it is the primitive man in him 
asserting itself. He is doing what his 


ancestors probably did three or four 
thousand years ago.” 

“What, walk up and down a veran- 
dah?” ejaculated Aleck Johnson. 

“Bless your heart! No, boy, but watk 
through fire on Midsummer eve.” 

“Was this part of the surprise?” ques- 
tioned Barbara as soon as she was dis- 
missed from the captaincy, and had 
greeted and seated her guests. The Judge 
declared that it was the result of a sudden 
inspiration. Why did he do it, his wife 
wanted to know. “For good luck, my 
dear. The sun was no bad substitute, but 
a bonfire is the thing we ought to have 
made and jumped through, Sheppie and 
all.” 

“The Doctor shan’t call you a heathen 
if it is for good luck, but I want to know 
what we were doing,” persisted Barbara. 

seing an able lawyer the Judge evaded 
an answer by giving a question. “Do 
you girls want to see fairies?” “Don't 
we!” they exclaimed. “And to marry 
handsome husbands ?” 

Addie promptly spoke to that, “Bar- 
bara’s all settled, and the rest of us are 
in no hurry.” 

“Miss Fletcher, your denial convicts 
you. I will give you the receipt for a 
charm that would melt even the stony 
heart of James Henderson. Take two 
stalks of orpine 

“Orpine! What is orpine ?” 

“No interruption, or the charm will fail. 
Take two stalks of orpine, and stick them 
into two bases of clay ; before sleeping set 
them in a safe place on Midsummer’s Eve. 
In the morning if one droops lovingly 
toward the other, a sweetheart will be 
yours within the year ; if one droops away, 
he will none of you.” 

“She won’t look at him,” corrected 
Addie, with a swift glance at Jim. 

“Or,” continued the Mage, “let her 
pick the St. John’s-wort tonight, and 
wear it until Christmas Day; if it keep 
bright, someone will then steal it and her 
heart with it. If it be faded, woe’s me.” 
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Mrs. Lathrop clasped her hands, “This 
is idyllic, so unlegal; go on Judge.” 

“Tf. you want to see the fairies, steal 
out in the dead of night and climb to the 
meadows on yonder hill. There hide 
thyself in a bosky copse and peeping from 
among the shawes, watch in uttermost 
At the full of the moon elves 
and sprites will come pertly tripping and 


silence. 


will foot it featously in a magic ring. 
Speak not, make no sound, nor even sigh, 
then when their dance is over return to 
thy couch and sleep, and through all the 
year to come thou shalt be lucky beyond 
belief. But if thou breathest but an un- 
bidden Oh! then will they untimely 
vanish ; thou shalt creep home to thy cold 
bed, and ere the year be out thou wilt 
die.” 

“U-ugh !” groaned the boys in a hollow 
chorus. “How horrid,” twittered Mrs. 
Banks. “What is a borksie corpse ?” asked 
Isabel. Barbara put in a word for the 
boys: were not they to do or to have 
anything ? 

“Surely: this is the one night of the 
year on which they can gather fern-seed, 
and with fern-seed they can make them. 
selves invisible at pleasure.” 

Mrs. Hanson protested, “If you sug- 
gest any more wild schemes no one will 
get any sleep tonight.” 

“Quite orthodox, my dear. If you do 
sleep to-night your soul will leave your 
body and will wander to that place by 
land or sea where death will some day 
meet it; follow rather the custom of the 
wise and keep vigil until dawn. Does not 
the sleepless Teuton complain that he has 
passed St. John the Baptist’s Night when 
care seizes his soul and sleep forsakes his 
eyes ?” 

“These quillets be very fine, learned 
Judge, but what has all this to do with 
our marching ?” 

“Pin him down; Dr. Ferrol; that is 
what we all want to know.” 

“To sum up,” began the lawyer, “it is 
necessary to state that this twenty-third 
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day of June is St. John’s Eve, according 
to the modern calendar, the eve of the 
summer solstice, reckoning by ancient 
Phoebus. On this night our forefathers 
to the 150th remove, used to celebrate the 
wheeling of the sun by burning fires in 
honor of the great luminary, their Bel, 
the Tutanes of the Druids. Up to com- 
paratively recent times our more intiniate 
ancestors have led, or made leap, through 
fire all people and animals whom they 
would insure against misfortune. That is 
why I took this honorable company and 
the redoubtable Shep through the flashing 
sunlight.” 

“*The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest,’ don’t 
you remember Addie? It comes back to 
me. The hero’s horse balked at the flames 
and—let me see—did the fiery wheel roll 
into the river?” 

“I forget, Barbie; something unlucky 
happened to the hero though.” 

“Aren’t you glad you fell in line with 
us, Mrs. Varney?” 

“Alexander, do take for a 
latter-day Manasseh, or suppose that I 
should have countenanced the perform- 
ance had I known it was a heathen custom 
revived ?” 

“In Deuteronomy the practice was dis- 
tinctly forbidden, but the Church sanc- 
tioned and devout Christians celebrated 
these Midsummer Fire festivals,” affirmed 
the dominie. 

Mrs. Lathrop rose, “Barbie dear, they 
have given us enough pragmatic informa- 
tion. Take us into the parlor and let us 
have the old songs that everybody can 
sing. Go and help her to light up, 
Eliphalet.” Nothing loath the two young 
people went into the house. 
they were fairly inside Aleck and Davy 
trotted out a big basket from around some 
corner. It was full of labeled packages 
which were taken in hand by each of 
those who had contributed them; the 
lamplighters were slow and gave them 
ample time. 

John Fletcher 


you me 


As soon as 


his head, 


wagged 
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- “Seems to me it’s no labor savin’ scheme 
to employ two hands at that job. Takes 
‘em longer than it would one alone.” 

“Strikin’ a match ain’t done in a 
minute,” remarked Mrs. Jenkins and 
amid the laughter occasioned by this sally 
the company moved into Barbara’s pretty 
parlor where their hostess stood ready to 
‘receive them. 

And what a pretty Barbara she was 
Her brown eyes shining and happy, her 
brown hair wavy and glossy, cheeks rosy, 
dimples coming and going as she smiled 
up at her tall true-love. Her dress, her 
adornments, her room, all betokened the 
refinement of a cultivated mind. Eliph- 
alet stood beside her, no longer the rough 
and ready fellow of five years ago, but a 
well set-up, well-mannered man; a man 
of accomplished resolutions whose grip 
on the world was as firm as his hand- 
shake. ° 

In came the friends and as they entered, 
from their hands flew a volley of small 
parcels, aimed heedfully and harmlessly 
at the two. “Many happy returns of the 
day”—“Juno’s_ blessings’”—‘Here’s one 
for you, ’Liph” and snatches from “Auld 
Lang Syne” showered into their ears. 
Such a hubbub! And when the wrappings 
came off, out came such lunch-cloths, and 
table-napkins, and doilies and other ac- 
ceptable napery. Barbara, half laughing, 
half crying, tried to thank the givers, and 
she ended with a queer little sob as she 
rushed into Mrs. Lathrop’s embrace. 
“You are all so good to me; I don’t de- 
serve such kindness.” 

The long twilight deepened into a 
gentle darkness, the visitors gave their 
good-byes and blessings and departed, 
Eliphalet with them. The caretakers of 
the farm and house were upstairs asleep, 
lights were out and doors shut when Bar- 
bara went up to her little old room. Then 
again as she had done five years before 
she sat on the floor and watched the moon 
climbing the heavens. What anxieties, 


Barbara at 
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what doubts, what fears had beset her 
then; what peace now possessed her 
happy heart. “ 
increase.” 

On the morrow, in the mid-tide of the 
year, a little procession might have been 
seen wending its way down the aisle and 
out of the old gray church on the pike. A 
bride in maiden white with veil and 
orange-blossoms, and a groom, painfully 
conscious but exceedingly happy. Before 
them two children scattering garden- 
blossoms, behind them bride’s-maids and 
groom’s-men, two, four, six. Filing out 
of the pews all our old friends, neighbors, 
with people from Barham and _there- 
abouts, and at the altar Dr. Lathrop in 
his Geneva gown. 

The Deacon had given Barbara away, 
Mrs. Lathrop did the honors of the house 
There was breakfast, a little speech-mak- 
ing, a hat to replace the veil, much leave- 
taking, a rumble of wheels, and the happy 
pair were off for their honeymoon. 

As Alida Serena Tarbell was on her 
homeward way she was heard to observe, 
“Tell yer, that girl’s lucky. “Liph’s got 
a fine position in the works this side 
Barham an’ her Uncle Jarge has turned 
up out west in easy circumstances an’ has 
deeded her the farm. She’s fixed it up 
so that it’s the show place for miles round 
an’ she’s jest coinin’ money with her dairy 
an’ her chickuns an’ her bees an’ her 
vegetables. Luck follows some, but it 
ain’t me.” 

In the other direction the Lathrops and 
the Varneys and the Hansons were say- 
ing, “She is a good girl and deserves 
the best of everything. She and ’Liph are 
an example to the young people of the 
place, overcoming circumstances and 
making so much of their lives as they 
have done. Bless their dear hearts.” 

“Oh, Addie!” gurgled Isabel, “wasn’t 
it lovely? .If I were writing a novel about 
them I should end it up ‘And So They 
Lived Happily for Ever Afterward’.” 


—and God has given the 




















Relating to Chautauqua Topics 


For several] years excavations in the 
Roman Forum have been carried on under 
the direction of Signor Giacomo Boni. 
Interesting relics have been found of all 
the epochs in the city’s history. Recent 
explorations have resulted in the dis- 
covery of funeral vases, urns, etc., dating 
from the twelfth century B. C., 400 years 
before the fabled founding of Rome by 
Romulus and Remus. 


= 
The action of Harvard, Yale, and 
Wellesley, recently, in granting scholar- 
ships to Chinese students is an important 
step toward the conciliation of a right- 
Harvard 
twelve, 


eously enraged people. offers 
Yale and 
Wellesley three, valid for four years. of 
instruction. 


ten scholarships, 


Some of the applicants will 
pay their own expenses ; the expenses of 
others will be paid by the Chinese gov- 
ernment. 


“sf 


A press despatch from Verona reports 
that the house of the Capulets, where 
Juliet lived, has been offered for sale un- 
der a decree of the courts, to satisfy credi- 
Its condition is ruinous. Its value 
is estimated at $2,000, and the munici- 
pality intends to buy it and convert it 
into a museum. 


tors. 


=> . 
Missionaries in China are planning a 
Centennial of Protestant- Missions in 
China. It is planned to hold this in con- 
nection with the General Missionary Con- 
ference which is held at Shanghai in the 
spring of 1907. Delegates will be sent 
from the different societies working in 
China and a carefully planned and useful 
program will be given. Dr. Arthur A. 
Smith is expected to edit a memorial 
volume of the event. 


=> 
The Atlantis, a Greek newspaper which 
has been published weekly in New York 
City for twelve years, is now issued daily. 


At the recent Olympian Games in 
Athens, the small deputation of American 
athletes secured the greater part of the 
prizes. Eight hundred athletes competed 
and of these but thirty were Americans. 
Nevertheless, the United States 
nearly twice as many points as its nearest 
competitor—Great Britain and Colonies. 


won 


The following is a brief summary of 
the points won by the various competing 
nations and a list of American athletes 
In ad- 
dition to these victories, the United States 


who were winners of first prizes. 


won a considerable number of second and 
This 


result is particularly notable by reason of 


third places in the various events. 


the fact that in many contests, such as 
wrestling and gymnastics, the United 
States had no representatives whatsoever 
The greater part of the American victories 
were in those contests which are familiar 
to the American colleges: 


Summary of points won in Olympic Games 
by various nations, 


Points 
SS RR ee err re 75 
Great Britain and Colonies ............... 39 
DE sc cvick dbu doch cab edwaeeimkaeeneade pau 28 
DN | <2: dst 0teabamadicaceelitben sss ines ae 
ED: vite edu hn aie seen w ean 0066asd ae 
4 eens cad ceneWwecedy eds ibthes Kaku 12 
EE ccs duicveSenvkancdteaweas dee 10 2-3 
Finland 6 
PE? ~n kb icnvaskddecssebecmonsahss 51-3 
Italy 3 
PD. ouch ava ncniduneeu6adeevssindtecdsen4 I 


Individual American Point Winners, 
Archie Hahn, 100-meter dash—time, 0:11 I-5 
Paul H. Pilgrim, Jr., 400-meter run—time, 


0:53 I-5. 
Paul H. Pilgrim, Jr., 800-meter run—time, 
2:01 I-5. 
D. Lightbody, 
4:12. 
George V. 


James 1,500-meter run—time 


Bonhag, 1,500-meter walk—time, 
7 :03. 

Robert G. Leavitt, 100-meter hurdles—time, 
0:16 I-5. 

*C. M. Daniels, 100-meter swim—time, 1:13. 

Martin J. Sheridan, shot put; 13 meters 32 1-2 
centimeters. 

Martin J. Sheridan, discus throw, free style; 
135 feet 11 inches. 

Myer Prinstein, running broad jump; 7 meters 
20 cetimeters. 

Ray C. Ewry, standing broad jump; to feet 8 
inches. 

Ray C. Ewry, standing high jump; 5 feet 2 
inches. 

*Not counted in total of points. 
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A Queer Monument 
By Lena Lindsay Pepper 


HE desire to perpetuate one’s 
memory, .to do something that 
will serve to make our names and 

virtues known to future generations, often 
manifests itself in strange fancies. In 
one instance this is exemplified in a pecu- 
liar manner by an original monument in 
the Staglieno at Genoa. 
has been the object of many criticisms, 
mainly as to the subject, as the idea 
is carried out so faithfully and the figure 
is so true to life that no fault can be found 


The monument 


with its place in the Genoa cemetery. 

The woman for whom the statue was 
erected was a certain Caterina Campo- 
donico who was born in the very center 
of old Genoa and who became exceedingly 
popular among all classes of Genoese so- 
ciety, not under her own name of Campo- 
donico but of la Paisanna (the peasant). 
She herself always preferred to be called 
by this name. Born in the lowliest condi- 
tions of life she earned ‘her living by sell- 
ing strings of nuts and cakes, and in time 
‘even managed by shrewdness and fru- 
gality to save some hundreds of thousands 
of lire. At a certain age finding herself 
without relatives the idea occurred to her 
to have a statue erected to herself in the 
cemetery. 

When she presented herself to the 
sculptor to give him the order for the 
statue he saw at once that there would be 
no opportunity for idealizing the sub- 
ject, no possibility for serious allegory, at 
least not under the form of cakes and 


strings of nuts. Nevertheless he accepted 
the commission. 

It was the idea of Caterina Campodon- 
ico that she should be represented with 
the strings and cakes in her hand engaged 
in her humble but lucrative profession. 
And thus she has been carved in marble, 
dressed in her most gorgeous clothes: 
a brocatel petticoat of large flowered de- 
sign, a silk sack ornamented with em- 
broidery and passamenterie, a necker- 
chief trimmed with fringe, a new silk 
apron, filagree pendants in her ears and 
rings upon her fingers—a jumble of finery 
without taste or judgment that at once 
characterizes the personality of la Pai- 
sanna. Her face has the serious expres- 
sion affected by the peasant who poses for 
a portrait. 





Before this figure there is always a 
ciowd of people who pass the most 
humorous and curious comments upon the 
work. So lifelike is the figure that all 
who approach it instantly recognize it and 
exclaim, “Oh, there is la Paisanna!” 

The epitaph was composed by a native 
of Genoa and is in the Genoese dialect to 
make the portrait more complete. 

I give a very free translation of it: 

I am a seller of nuts and cakes 

To Aeguasantan, Garbon, and San Ceprian. 

And with laughter and song and fun in the 
servant's hall. 

To obtain bread for my old age 

I hoard the few pennies that will save me in 
those far-off times 


Whilst I live, I, the old pilot, 
Catherine Campodonico (the Peasant). 
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Chautauqua Institution Assembly Program. 


Chirtp-Chird Annual 
Assembip 


POPULAR LECTURES AND 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
LECTURERS 


Bishop John H. Vincent, Chancellor 
of Chautauqua Institution. Aug. 12, 
13. 14, 16. 

Sir Chentung Liang Cheng, Chinese 
Ambassador to the United States, 
Aug. 18. 

Mr. Booker T. Washin - ar 
of Tuskegee Institute, yh 

Dr. E. H. Arnold, New Haven. July 
14. 

Mr. Henry T. Bailey, North Scituate, 
Mass. July 21. 

Miss Anna Barrows, Boston, July 9. 

Dr. Charles Bernstein, Albany, New 
York, July 10. 

Mrs. Emily M. muon, Rochester, 
New York, .~ 6, Wy = 

Mr. Jacob Bo ew York City, 
July 7. 

Mrs. Carrie Jacobs-Bond, Chicago, 
Aug. 16, 17. 

Mr. John Graham Brooks, Cambridge, 
Mass., July s0-Aug. 3. 

Pres. E. B. Seeen, Franklin College, 
- -<e July 16-20. 

r. J. M. Buckley, New York City, 
Aug. 13, 14, 16, 17. 

Miss Georgia L. Chamberlain, 
Chicago, July 15, 22, 29, » Ane, 6. 

Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, ew York 
City, Aug. 5-10. 

Dr. George A. Cole, Chicago, Aug. 
15, 17 

Rev. “Wm. A. Colledge, Evanston, Ill, 
July 16-20 

Mr. N. J. Corey, Detroit, Michigan, 
July 23-26. 

Dr. a J. Dawson, London, July 29- 
Aug. 

Dr. Dene E. Dosker, Louisville, Aug, 
19-24. 

Mr. William Edgar Geil, Boston, 
July 21. 

Prof. F. H. Green, Westchester, Pa, 
Aug. 9, 10. 

Mr. Edward Howard Griggs, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, Aug. 6-11, 15. 

Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, Chicago, Aug. 
6-10. 
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SAMSON AND THE FOXES. 


Copyright by Maurice de Brunoft 


Rev. E. A. Hanley, Cleveland, Ohio, 
July 1-6. 

sorb j. C. Hartzell, Methodist 
a or one July 19, 20. 

Dr. . Rickman, Chautauqua 
Aug. n 

Mr. R. W. Bill, Albany, New York, 
July 13. 

Dr. Newell Dwight Fillis, New York 
City, Juiy 22-27. 

Dr. Richard M. Hodge, New York 
City, July 22. 

Prof. George D. Kellogg, Princeton 
be ge July 14. 

r. J. N. Larned, Buffalo, July 2-5. 

Prot. Cc, F. Lavell, Bates College, 
Maine, Aug. 13-17. 

Mr. Marion Lawrance, Toledo, Aug. 


“ 
r. J. H. McFarland, New York City, 
July 29-Aug. 3. 

Miss Anna Delony Martin, New 
York, Aug. 23, 25. 

Mrs. Lucia A. Mead, New York City, 
Aug. 17, 18. 

Mrs. Donald McLean, Washington, 
D. C., July 11. 

Rev. Charles B. Mitchell, Cleveland, 
July 3, 5. 

Mrs. Clara Z. Moore, New York City, 
July 14, 28. 

Mr. Roswell Munsell, Des Moines, 
June 28, 30. 

Bishop W. F. Oldham, Methodist 
Bishop of India, Aug. 13-17. 

Mr. Charles A. Payne, Wauwatosa, 
Wis. July 12. 

Mrs. Uelen M. Rhodes, New York 
City, July 10, Aug. 9. 

Mr. Frank R. Roberson, Wellsville, 
N. Y., Aug. 20, 21. 
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Dr. John Robertson, Edinburgh, 
July 9-27. 

Mr. Frank G. Sanford, Lake Villa., 
Illinois, July 6. 


Dr.: S. C. Schmucker, Westchester 
Normal School, Pa., July 30-Aug. 4 

Mr. Ernest Thompson-Seton, New 
York City, July 20, 21. 

Dr. H. M. Skinner, Chicago, Aug. 
20-24. 

Prof. F. Hyatt Smith, The Univer- 


Mr. Wallace B. Amsbury, Chicago, 
July 10-12. 

Mrs. Emily M. Bishop, Rochester, 
July 9, 11, 13. 

Mr. Percy H. Boynton, The Univers- 
ity of Chicago, July 2-6. 


Prof. S. H. Clark, The University of 
Chicago, July 11-16, 20, Aug. 8. 


5 Mr. Edward Barrow, London, tenor, 
August 1-26. 

Mr. James Bird, Marietta, Ohio, Hai~ 
mony, July 9-August 17. 

Mr. N. J. Corey, Detroit, 
July 23-26. 

Miss Julia E. Crane, Potsdam, N. Y., 
public school music July 9- August 17. 

‘Mr. Frank Croxton, Chicago, 
July 1—-Aug. 2 

Mr. Tom Daniels, New York, bass, 
August 1-26. 

Mr. Alfred Hallam, New York, di- 
rector of Music, June 28—-August 26 

Mrs. Byrne Ivy, Essex Fells, New 
Jersey, Contralto, August 1-26. 

Mr. Cecil James, New York, 
July 1—-August 3. 

Miss Georgia Kober, Chicago, piano, 
July 9-August 17. 

Mr. Sol Marcosson, Cleveland, vio- 
linist, July 9—Aug. 17. 

Mrs. Charles Rabold, 
soprano, August 1-26. 

Mr. William H. Sherwood, Chicago, 
concert pianist and composer, July 9- 
August 17. 


lecturer, 


. 
bass, 


tenor, 


Baltimore, 











~ XS 


DQ 


sity of Buffalo, July, 


Pres. Henry M. Sayder, Wofford 
College, 8. C. Aug. 20-24. 
Prof. Edwin A. Steiner, Grinnell, 


Iowa, Aug. 20-24. 

Prof. George E. Vincent, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, July 7, 27 

Mr. Leon H. Vincent, Boston, July 
9-13. 

Mr. Hinton White, Des Moines, Aug. 
2, 4. 


READERS 


Mr. Marshall Darrach, New 
City, July 26, 28. 

Miss Anna R. Lazear, Pittsburgh, 
July 4. Aug 16. 

Miss Katherine Oliver, Kenton, Ohio, 
July 30, Aug. 1. 

Mrs. E. A. Vosburgh, Chicago, July 
23-27. 


York 


MUSICIANS 


Mrs. E. T. Tobey, Memphis, Tenn. 


piano, July 9-August 18. 


Mr. Henry B. Vincent, Erie, Pa., 
organist, June 28-August 26. 

Miss Genevieve Wheat, 
contralto, July 1-August 3. 


Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson, Chi- 
cago, soprano, July 1—August 3. 


Pittsburg, 


Chautauqua Band and Orchestra, a 
well drilled organization of twenty- 
four pieces, under the direction of Mr. 
H. B. Vincent, playing both strings and 
brass instruments, taking part in reg- 
ular concerts, and giving daily twi- 
light promenade concerts. 


Children’s Chorus, directed by Mr. 
Hallam, to be organized early in June 
The Grand Chorus, directed by Mr. 


Hallam, will be organized June 29, and 
drilled daily throughout the season. 


The Guitar and Mandolin Club, di- 
rected by Mr. W. J. Kitchener, of New 
York. 

Male Glee Club, directed by Mr. Hal- 
lam, 
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HIGGINS HALL. 





TISSOT’S PAINTINGS. 


A series of several hundréd water color 


, paintings illustrating Old Testament Scenes 


and Stories by James J. Tissot will be on 
exhibition in the Colonade. In execu- 
tion these resemble the New Testament 
series recently purchased for $60,000 by 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
and they represent the culminating effort 


"of the artist’s life. The paintings have 


proved of tremendous value to students of 
the Bible. 


THE CLASSIFIED PROGRAM 
SERMONS 


July 1—Rev. E. A. Hanley, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

July 8—Bishop W. D. Walker, Buffalo, 
i 7 


July 15—Dr. John Robertson, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. ; 
July 22—Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, 

New York City. 


July 29—Dr. W. J. Dawson, London, 
England. 

Aug. 5—Dr. J. 
New York City. 

Aug. 12—Bishop - John H. Vincent, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Aug. 19—Dr. Henry E. Dosker, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

Aug. 26—To be announced. 


Wilbur Chapman, 


LECTURES 
RELIGIOUS 


Devotional Hours. July 2-7. Dr. 
E. A. Hanley. 1. Concrete Goodness. 
2. May we Pray for the Sick? 3. The 
Organ of Transformation. 4. Receiving 
the Holy Spirit. 5. Available Power. 
July 9-14. Dr. John Robertson. 
The Deepening of the Spiritual Life. 
1. The Lord’s’ Epistatacy. 2. 
The Sense of Sin by the way of the 
Throne of God. 3. The Secret of 
Consecration. 4. Vision before 
Service. 5. The Breakfast Bless- 
jng. July 16-18. (To be arranged) July 
19-21. Bishop J. M. Hartzell. 1. 
Christ’s Command-Go Teach. 2 
Christ’s Invitation—Come. July 23-28 
Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, July 30 
Aug. 4. Dr. William J. Dawson. 1. 
Prayer. 2. Temptation. 3. The Chris- 
tian Endeavor. 4. Enthusiasm. 5. Con- 
secration. Aug. 6-11. Dr. J. Wilbur 
Chapman. Aug. 13-18. Bishop W. 
F. Oldham. 1. The Simplicity of 
Faith. 2. The Triumphs of Faith. 3. 


A Quiet Mind. 4. Spirit Filled. Aug. 
20-25. Prof. Edward A. Steiner. Old 
Prophets and Modern Problems: 1. 
The Hebrew Prophet. 2. Amos, the 
Prophet of Conscience. 3. Hosea, the 
Prophet of Love. 4. Isaiah, the States- 
man Prophet. 5. Micah, the Prophet 
of Commercialism. 

Sunday School Conferences. Juiy 
30-Aug. 7. Drs. J. H. McFarland and 
Marion Lawrance. 1. The Missing 
Link in the Sunday School. 2. A Tilt 
with the Sunday School Critics. 3. Some 
Moral Conditions for which the Sunday 
School is not Responsible. 4. Sane and 
Effective Evangelistic Methods in the 
Sunday School. 5. To what Extent 
and How May the Results of Modern 
Biblical Scholarship be Taught in the 
Sunday School? 6. Modifications in 
Sunday School Instruction Required 
by Recent Child Psychology. 7. Can 
the Sunday School Assume Leadership 
in Larger Educational Movements? 


—; es 
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The Cry of the Soul and its Answer. 
Aug. 6-11. Dr. Frank W.Gunsaulus. 
The Cry of the Soul. 1. For Complete 
Vision. 2. For a Helper to Conscience. 
3. For Inspiration. 4. For Companion- 
ship, 5. For Peace Amidst Antagon- 
ism. 6. For Love’s Treasure Trove. 


Recital, The Book of Job. Aug. 8. 
Prof. S. H. Clark 


The Life of the Master (Illustrated) 
Aug. 9. Mrs. Helen M. Rhodes. 


Bible Studies. Nine o’clock each 
Sunday morning 


Sunday Schools at three P. M. For 
Adults. Convocation in the Amphi- 
theatre. Intermediate, two divisions, in 
Higgins Hall. Prim in Normal 
Hall. Kindergarten in Kellogg Hall. 


C. L. S. C. Vesper Service at five 
P. M. each Sunday. 


ae Music. Oratorio. ‘‘Eli- 
i ” July 23. Oratorio, The Messiah, 
uly 27. Oratorio, ‘‘Moses in Egypt” 
Aug. 3. Sacred Song Service in the 
Amphitheatre every ew oe evening. 


SOCIOLOGICAL 


A Study of Great Men. July 2-5 
Mr. J. N. Larned. 1. What goes to 
the Making of a Great Man. 2. Oliver 
Cromwell. 3. George Washington. 
4. Abraham Lincoln. 

Education and Efficiency. July 7. 
The Hero and the Group. July 27. 
Prof. Geo. E. Vincent. 

The Care and Treatment of the De- 
fective Classes. July 10. Dr. Charles 
Bernstein. 

State Charity Institutions of New 
York. July 13. Mr. R. W. Hill. 

Modern American Problems. July 
16-20. Pres. E. B. Bryan. 1. Civil 
Government in the Phillipines. 2. The 
Psychology of Work. 3. The Individ- 
ual and Institutions. 4. The Arrest 
of Development. 

The Education of the Negro. Princi- 
pal Booker T. Washington, July 22. 

Politics and Progress. July 30- 
Aug. 3. Mr. John Graham Brooks. 
1. American Sensitiveness under Crit- 
icism. 2. Criticism of the Earlier and 
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KELLOGG HALL 


~ Sup Sementeny Courses i in the Sum- 
mer Echols. Sunday School Peda- 

ogy and Psychological Development 

of the Child. July 9-21, July 30—Aug. 
IL. Mrs. Helen M. Rhodes. Old 
Testament History and Literature, July 
9-21, July 30-Aug. 11. Mrs. Rhodes. 
Life of Christ, July 9-21, July 30- 


Aug.11. Mrs. Rhodes. Religious Ed- 
ucation July 23-28. Dr. Richard 
Morse Hodge. 


AND HISTORICAL 


Later French Visitors. 3. TheChange of 
Tone in English Critics. 4. Recent 
German Critics of Democratic Theory 
and Practice. 5. What We may learn 
from Our Censors. 

Leaders in Vistory. July 30—Aug 3. 
Dr. W. J. Dawson. 1. Savonarola. 
2. Admiral Blake with Glimpses of the 
Commonwealth in England. 3. Oliver 
Cromwell. 4. Sir Walter Raleigh and 
His Times. 

The Discipline and Mission of a Race. 
Aug. 11. Dr. W. H. Hickman. 

Luther. Aug. 13. Zwingli. Aug. 14. 
Two Great American Preachers. Aug 
16. Bishop John H. Vincent. 

Imperial England. Aug. 13-17. Prof. 
Cecil F. Lavell. The Beginning of Brit- 
ish Imperialism. 2: The Buildersof the 
Empire. 3. The Problem of India 4 
The Road to the East-Egypt. 5. De- 
mocracy and Empire-the Outlook. 

Church History. Aug. 20-25. Dr. 
Henry E. Dosker. 1, 2 and 3. Abelard. 
4. Calvin. 5. Knox. 
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LITERARY 


Nineteenth Century Leaders of 
Thought. July 2-6, Prof. F. Hyatt 
Smith 1. Coleridge 2. Macaulay 3. 
Carlyle 4. Arnold 5. Ruskin. 


Phases and Personalities of American 
Literature. July 9-13. Mr. Leon H. 
Vincent. 1. Kings of the Pulpit in the 
Colonial Days. 2. Franklin as a Man of 
Letters. 4. Washington Irving’s Early 
Work. 4. Lowell as a Critic and Letter 
Writer. 5. American Humor—Artemus 
Ward to Mark Twain. 


Interpretative Studies of Scottish 
Authors. July 16-20. Mr. Wm. A. Col- 
ledge. 1. Scotch Characteristics. 2. 
Robert Burns. 3. Sir Walter Scott. 4 


Robert Louis Stevenson. 5. James 


Barrie. 


The Divine Comedy of Dante. Aug. 
6-11. Mr. Edward Howard Griggs. 
1. The Medieval World and the Life 
of Dante. 2. The Problem of the Di- 
vine Comedy. 3. The Inferno. 4. The 
Purgatorio. 5. The Two Types of 
Paradise. 6. The Paradise and the 
Beatific Vision. 


A Literary Ramble. Aug.9. Wan- 
derings through Westminster. Aug. 10. 
Prof. F. H. Green. 


PEDAGOGICAL 


The Arts and CraftsMovement July 
6, Mr. Frank G. Sanford. 

Education and Efficiency. 
The Hero and the Group. 
Prof. Geo. E. Vincent. 

Physical Training as a Factor in 
Social Ethics. July 7. Mr. Jakob 
Bolin. 

Psychologic Self Helps, July 7. The 
Courtesy of Good Tones, Aug. 4, Mrs. 
Emly M. Bishop. 

The Child at Home and at School. 
July 12. Dr. J. W. Seaver. Some 
Aspects of the Play of Children. July 
14. Dr. E. H. Arnold. 

Two Beatitudes -Breathing and Walk. 
ing, July 14. Ways and Means, Juiy 


July 7, 
July 27. 


28 Mrs. Clara Z. Moore. 


CHILDRENS’ TEMPLE, 


Southern American Literature. Aug 
20-24. Pres. H. N. Snyder. 1. South- 
ern Conditions as Related to Literary 
Effort. 2. Some Representative Prose 
Writers. 3. The Humorists. 4. South- 
ern Poetry. 5. Literature since 1870. 

By-Paths in World Literature. Aug 
20-24. Dr. Hubert H. Skinner. 1. 
tillana’s Poem of Human Life—The 
Centiloquy. 2. Calderon’s Metaphys- 
ical Drama-—‘‘Life is a dream.” 3. The 
Neglected Third of the Trojan Legend. 
4. The Shadowy Kings of Britain. 5. 
The Keltic Revival. 


San- 


AND SCIENTIFIC 


All Sorts and Conditions of Kitchens 
July 9. Miss Anna Barrows. 


The Princeton Preceptorial System 
in Relation to the Preparatory School 
July 14. Prof. Geo. D. Kellogg. 

Outdoor Beauty (with blackboard 
illustrations) July 21. Mr. Henry T 
Bailey. 

Principles and Methods in Bible Study 
July 30. The Preservation versus the 
Rescue of the Child. July 31. Dr. 
J. H. McFarland. 

Nature Study Series. July 30—Aug 4. 
Dr. 8. C. Schmucker. 1. Fiddlers of the 
Fields. 2. A Greedy Set. 3. The Lake- 
fly and its kind. 4. My Three New 
Friends. 5. What is the Use? 
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CHAUTAUOUA CHOIR 


MUSIC 


SACRED SONG SERVICES every 
Sunday 7.45 P. M. Special Programs: 

Gounod’s Gallia, July 15. Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater, July 22. Edward’s Re- 
deemer, July 29. Pease’s Kingdom 
of Heaven, Aug. 5. Reminiscences of 
Old Church Music, Aug. 12. 


OS 


Opera. Scores: Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
Mikado, July 16. Edward’s Brian 
Boru, July 31, Aug. 11. Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s Pinafore (Children’s 
Choir) Aug. 10. 

ORATORIOS. Mendelssohn’s Elijah. 
July 23. MHandel’s Messiah. July 
27. Rossini’s Moses in Egypt, Aug. 3. 

MISCELLANEOUS PROGRAMS. 
usually on Monday Evening, Wednes- 
day Afternoon and Friday Evening are 
participated in < the Chautauqua 
Chorus of several hundred, the Chau- 
tauqua Orchestra of twenty,and well 
known soloists under the direction of 
Mr. Alfred Hallam 

ARTIST’S RECITALS (a) Seven 
Piano and Violin Recitalsby Messrs. W. 
H. Sherwood and Sol Marcosson Mon- 
day Afternoons in Higgins Hall, and 
(b) Eight Vocal Recitals by the 
Special Soloists of the Season (see p. 
five) on Thursday afternoons in Hig- 
gins Hall. A fee is charged. 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 


Canada. June 28. Mexico. June 
30. Mr. Roswell Munsell. 

The Land of the Czar. July 3. 
The Land of the Midnight Sun. July 5. 
Rev. Chas. B. Mitchell. . 

Ideal in'Art. July 10. The Life of 
the Master. Aug. 9. Mrs. Helen M. 
Rhodes. 

The Yellowstone National Park. 
July 12. Rev. Chas. A. Payne. July 
20-21. Mr. Ernest Thompson-Seton. 


Richard Wagner and the Mythology 
of Northern Europe. July 24. Mr. 
N. J. Corey. 

The Story of Australia—Old and 
New. Aug. 2. Picturesque New Zea- 
land— a Revelation. Aug. 4. Mr. Hin- 
ton White. 

Moving Pictures. An Evening of 
American Subjects, Aug.23. An Eve- 
ning of Foreign Subjects, Aug 25 
Miss Anna Delony Martin. 


ANNUAL EVENTS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


Formal Opening of the Assembly. 
June 28. 
Summer Schouls Reception for Fac- 
ulty and Students. July 7. 
Homespun Evenings. Mrs. Jarley’s 
Waxworks and Shadowgraph. July 
14. Old Folks Concert. August 18. 
© ee: Prize Spelling Match. July 
‘ 


meee Gymnastic Exhibition. July 


First Annual Choral Competition. 
J ily 27. 


DR 


National Army Day Exercises. July 
29. 
Sunday School Day Exercises. Au- 
gust 4. 
Old First Night Exercises. August 7 
Promenade Concert and C. L. S. C. 
Reception. August 14. 
Annual Question Box. August 17. 
Semi-Weekly Baseball Games. 
Annual Tennis Tournament in Au- 


gust. 
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PROGRAM FOR 1906 


THURSDAY JUNE 28. 


OPENING DAY 


10.00 a. m. Devotional Hour. 
11.00 a.m. Lecture. 
2.30 p.m. Formal Opening of Assem- 


bly and New Hall of Philosophy. 


8.00 p.m. Illustrated Lecture. ‘‘Can- 
ada”’ Mr. Roswell Munsell. 
9.30 p. Mm. Lighting Chautauqua Sig- 


nal Fires around the Lake. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 29. 


10.00 a. M. Devotional Hour. 


11.00 a. m. Lecture. 


2.30 p.m. Lecture. 
8.00 p. m. Intercollegiate Debate 


SATURDAY, JUNE 30. 


10.00 a. m. Lecture. 
11.00 a. m. Lecture. 
230 p.m. Address. 


8.00 Pp. M. Illustrated Lecture. ‘‘Mex- 
ico.”” Mr. Roswell Munsell. 


SUNDAY, JULY 1. 


9.00 a.m. Bible Study. 
11.00 a. m. Sermon. Rev. E. A. 
Hanley. 


3.00 p.m. Assembly Convocation. 
5.00 p.m. C.L.S. C. Vespers. 
7.45 vp. mM. Song Service. 


MONDAY, JULY 2. 


10.00 a. Mm. Devotional Hour. 1. 
“Concrete Goodness.” Rev. E. 
A. Hanley. 

11.00 a.m. Lecture Series 1. Cole— 
ridge. Prof. F. Hyatt Smith. 

2.30 vp. M. Lecture Series. A Study 
of Great Men: 1. ‘‘What goes 


to the making of a Great Man.” 
Mr. J. N. Larned. 


5.00 p.m. Reading Hovr. Confiden- 
tial Literature. 1. ‘Pepys’ 
Diary.” Mr. Percy H. Boynton 

8.00 p.m. Quartet Concert. Mrs. 

Genevieve Clark Wilson, soprano, 

Miss Genevieve Wheat, contralto, Mr. 

Cecil James, tenor, Mr. Frank Croxton, 

ss. 
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TUESDAY, JULY 3. 


10.00 a. m. Devotional Hour. 2. 5.00 vp. m. Reading Hour. Confi- 


‘‘May We Pray for the Sick?” Rev. dential Literature. 2. De Foe’s 

E. A. Hanley. ‘Memoirs of a Cavalier.”” Mr. 
11.00 a. m. Lecture Series. 2. Boynton. 

“Macaulay,” Prof. Smith. 8.00 p.m. Illustrated Lecture. “The 
2.30 p.m. Lecture Series. 2. ‘‘Oli- Land of the Czar“ Rev. Charles 

ver Cromwell.” Mr. Larned. Bayard Mitchell 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 4. 


10.00 a. m. Devotional Hour. 3. 5.00 p. m. Reading Hour. Confi- 


“The Organ of Transformation” dential Literature. 3. Gold- 

Rev. E. A. Hanley. smith’s “Citizen of the World.” 
11.00 a.m. Lecture Series. 3. ‘‘Car- Mr. Boynton. 

lyle,” Prof. Smith. 8.00 p. m. Reading. “The Start’ 
2.30 a. M. Independence Day Exer- by Mrs. Gillmore, and other stor- 

cises and Lecture. “George Wash- ies. Miss Anna Rhinehart Lazear. 


ington” Mr. Larned. 
THURSDAY, JULY 5. 


10.00 a. m. Devotional Hour. 4. 5.00 vp. sm. Reading Hour. Confi- 


“Receivn'g the Holy Spirit.” dential Literature. 4. Lamb’s 

Rev. E. A. Hanley. “Essays of Elia.”” Mr. Boynton. 
11.00 a.m. Lecture Series. 4. 8.00 p.m. Illustrated Lecture. ‘The 

“Arnold,” Prof. Smith. Land of the Midnight Sun.” Mr. 
2.30 p.m. Lecture Series. 4. ‘‘Abra- Mitchell. 


ham Lincoln” Mr. Larned. 
FRIDAY, JULY 6. 


10.00 a. Mm. Devotional Hour. 5. Self Helps.” Mrs. Emily M. Bish- 
“‘Available Power.” Rev. E. A. op. 

Hanley. 5.00 p. m. Reading Hour. Confi- 

11.00 a. m. Lecture. “The Arts dential Literature. 5. De Quin- 
and Crafts Movement.” Mr. cey’s ‘‘Confessions.”” Mr. Boyn- 
Frank G. Sanford. ton. 

2.30 p. m. Lecture. ‘‘Psychologic 8.00 p.m. Quartet Cycle. 

SATURDAY, JULY 7. 
Summer Schools Open. Schools. 

9.30 a. wM. Lecture. ‘Physical 2.30 p.m. Popular Lecture. ‘“‘Rdu- 
Training as a Factor in Social cation and _ Efficiency.” Prof. 
Ethics.” Mr. Jakob Bolin. George E. Vincent. 

Followed by Outline of Plan of 8.00 Pp. m. Annual Summer Sckool- 
Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs. Receptions to Students and Facul- 
11.00 a. mM. Opening of the Summer . 


SUNDAY, JULY 8. 


9.00 a.m. Bible Study. 3.00 Pp. mM. Assembly Convocation. 

11.00 a.m. Sermon. Bishop W. D. 5.00 p.m. C.L.S.C. Vespers. 
Walker. 7.45 Pp. m. Song Service. 

MONDAY, JULY 9. 

10.00 a. M. Devotional Hour. 1. ican Literature. 1. ‘Kings of 
“The Lord’s Epistatacy.’’ Dr. the Pulpit in Colonial Days.” Mr 
John Robertson. Leon Vincent. 

11.00 a. mM. Lecture. “All Sorts and 5.00 p.m. Reading Hour. 1. Mrs. 
Conditions of Kitchens.’ Miss Emily M. Bishop. 

Anna Barrows. 8.00 ».m. Popular Concert. Messrs. 

230 p.m. Literary Lecture Series. Sherwood and Marcosson, soloists. 


Phases and Personalities of Amer- 
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THE SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


The Chautauqua Summer Schools offer 
courses in Modern and Ancient Languages 
and Literatures, Mathematics and Science, 
Secular and Religious Teaching, Library 
Training, Domestic Science, Music, Arts 
and Crafts, Expression, Physical Education, 
and Business Training. Instructors for 
1906 come from Yale, Princeton, Clark, 
Cornell, Michigan and Chicago Universities, 
Amherst, Rockford and Franklin Colleges, 
Buffalo and Westchester Normal Schools 
and other leading Institutions. 








R. ROBERSON. 
MR. ROBERTSON. M E N 


TUESDAY, JULY 10. 




















10.00 a. m. Devotional Hour. 2. 2. ‘‘Franklin as a Manof Letters’’ 

“The Sense of Sin by the Way of Mr. Leon Vincent. ' 
the Throne of God.” Dr. Robert- 5099 p. wy. Lecture-Reading. ‘The | 
son. . ei”? 

11.00 a.m. Lecture. ‘The Care and ot = nag aes ery Mr. 

Treatment of the Defective Class- emacs Druce Amsuury. 

es.’ Dr. Charles Bernstein. 8.00 Pp. M. Illustrated Lecture. “Idea! 

2.30 pv. mM. Literary Lecture Series. in Art.” Mrs. Helen M. Rhodes 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 11 | 
! 
3 D. A. R. Day. Ce 
10.00 a. wi. Devotional Hour. 3. Revolution. Mrs. Donald Mc Lean “}} 
“The Secret of Consecration.” _ Presiding. H 
Dr. Robertson. 3.15 P. M. Miscellaneous Concert. | 
11,00 a. m. Literary Lecture Series. Mr. Sol Marcosson, Vocal Soloists, i 
; a oe ae Violinist and Organ. 
3. “Washington Irving’s Early oo: teers oe 2 M 
Work.” Mr. Leon Vincent. _ Emily M Bishos — & - 
2.00 P.M. Platform Exercises of 800 P.M. Ree” “Cees de Ber- 
the Daughters of the American gerac.” Prof. S. H. Clark. 
THURSDAY, JULY 12. 
10.00 a. m. Devotional Hour. 4. “Vision Writer.”” Mr. Leon Vincent. 
Before Service.” Dr. Robertson. 5.00 p.m. Lecture-Reading. ‘‘Amer- 
00 a.m. Lecture. ‘The Child at ican Writers in Prose and Verse.” . 1} 
11 Home and at School.” Dr. J. W. Mr. Amsbury. ti 
Seaver. 8.00 p.m. Illustrated Lecture. “The H 
2.30 vp. mM. Literary Lecture Series. Yellow-stone National Park.” 
4. “Lowell as a Critic and Letter- Rev. Charles A. Payne. 
| 
FRIDAY, JULY 13. ti 
i| 
} 
10.00 a. m. Devotional Hour. 5. 5. “American Humor. Art- | 
“The Breakfast Blessing.” Dr. emus Ward to Mark Twain.” Mr. | 
Robertson. Leon Vincent. i] 
11.00 a.m. Lecture. “State Charity 5.00 p.m. Reading Hour. 3. Mrs. 
Institutions of New York.” Mr. Emily M. Bishop. } 
R. W. Hill. 8.00 p.m. Orchestral Concert. Messrs. 
2.30 v. mM. Literary Lecture Series. Sherwood and Marcosson, soloists | 
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THE NEW YORK STATE INSTITUTE. 


By special arrangements between the 
Education Department of New York State 
and Chautauqua Institution an annual 
Free State Institute is conducted at Chau- 
tauqua open to New York State Teachers 
The dates for 1906 are July 10 to August 4; 
and as in former years an adjustment has 
been made whereby members of the Insti- 
tute will be entitled to free gate tickets and 
to privileges in the classes of the Summer 
Schools throughout the entire six weeks of 
the regular session. 





MR. COLLEDGE. 


MR. THOMPSON-SETON 


SATURDAY, JULY 14. 


9.00 a.m. Lecture. “Two Beatitudes. ton Preceptorial System in Re- 
Breathing and Walking.” Mrs. lation to the Preparatory School.” 
Clara Z. Moore. Prof. George D. Kellogg. 

10.00 a.m. Lecture. ‘‘Some Aspects 2.30 p.m. Popular Address. 
of the Play of Children” Dr. E. 8.00 pvp. uw. “Homespun Evening.” 


H. Arnold Mrs. Jarley’s Wax-works and 
11.00 a. m. Lecture. “The Pririce- Shadowgraph. 


SUNDAY, JULY 15. 
9.00 a. m. Bible Study for Children, 11.00 a. m. Sermon. Dr. John 


“A Typical Old Testament Story Pa Robertson. a C ‘ 

: noes 99 . Lat: r p. M. Assembly Convocation. 
and its Writer. Miss Georgia 5.00 p.m. C.L.S, C. Vespers. 
Chamberlain. 


7.45 p. m. Song Service. Cantata 
9.00 a. m. Bible Study, for Adults. “Gallia.” (Gounod) 


MONDAY, JULY 16. 


10.00 a.m. Devotional Hour. Philippines.” Pres. E. B. Bryan. 

11.00 a.m. Lecture Series. Interpre- 5.00 p. m. Reading Hour. Silas 
tative Studies of Scottish Authors. Marner. 1. “A Stranger in a 
1. Scotch Characteristics.” Rev. Strange Land.” Prof. S. 
Wm. A. Colledge. Clark. 

2.30 p.m. Lecture Series. 8.00 p.m. Opera Score. Gilbert & 
1. Civil Government in the Sullivan’s. “The Mikado.” 


TUESDAY, JULY 17. 


10.00 a. m. Devotional Hour. 5.00 »p. m. Reading Hour. Silas 
11.00 a.m. Lecture Series. 2. ‘‘Rob- Marner. 2. “The Seed Brings 

ert Burns.” Dr. Colledge. forth Fruit after its Kind.” Prof. 
2.30 p.m. Lecture Series. 2. “The Clark. 


Psychology of Work.”’ Pres.Bryan. 8.00 P. m. Prize Spelling Match. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 18 


10.00 a. m. Devotional Hour. 5.00 p.m. Reading Four. 3. Silas 

11.00 a. m. Lecture Series. 3. “Sir Marner 3: “A Bruised Reed.”’ 
Walter Scott.” Dr. Colledge. Prof. Clark. 

2.30 Pp. mM. Miscellaneous Concert. 8.00 p.m. Annual Gymnastic Exhibi- 
Mr. Sol Marcosson and Soloists. tion. 





DR 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL CONFERENCES. 


Special attention is called to the extra 
series of Sunday School Conferences 
which will be held at 1.30 P. M. from july 
29 to Aug. 5. These are conducted by Dr. 
J. T. McFarland and Mr. Marion Lawrance 
in conjunction with their own four o’clock 
addresses and with the regular Summer 
School Courses in Religious Teaching 
offered by Dr. Richard Morse Hodge, Mrs. 
Uelen Rhodes and Dr. jesse H. Hvriburt 
throughout the summer. 





BISHOP HARTZELL. MR. WASBINGTON 


THURSDAY, JULY 19. 








10.00 a.m. Devotional Hour. Christ’s Shall Lead Them.” Prof. Clark 
ge _ Teach.” Bishop 2.30 p.m. Lecture Series. 3. “The 
. C. Hartzell. ‘vt eT 
11.00 a.m. Lecture Series. 4. ‘‘Rob- oe and Institutions. 
ert Louis Stevenson.” Dr. Col- + ee. ra 
ledge. 8.00 Pp. m. Lecture. ‘‘Africa—Its 
5.00 pv. m. Reading Hour. Silas Political and Religious Outlook.” 
Marner. 4. ‘And a Little Child Bishop J. C. Hartzell. 
8 FRIDAY, JULY 20. 
10.00 a.m. Devotional Hour. Christ’s 4.00 p.m. C. L. S.C. Meeting for 
Invitation—‘‘Come.” Bishop J.C. Teachers. 
Hartzell. 5.00 pv. m. Reading Hour. Silas 
11.00 a. m. Lecture Series. 5.‘‘ James Marner. 5. “Debts you can’t 
Barrie.” Dr. Colledge. Pay like Money Debhis.” Prof 
2.30. p.m. Lecture Series. 4. ‘The Clark, 
Arrest of Development.” Pres. 8.00 p.m. Illustrated Lecture. Mr. 
Bryan. Ernest Thompson-Seton. 
SATURDAY, JULY 21. 
10.00 a.m. Lecture. before and after.’’ Mr. William 
11.00 a. M. Lecture. ‘‘Out door Edgar Geil. 
Beauty.’”” Mr. Henry Turner: 8.00 p. mM. Illustrated Lecture. Mr. 
Bailey. (Blackboard Illustrations.) Ernest Thompson-Seton. 


2.30 p.m. Popular Address, “Cannibals 


MUSIC WEEK 


SUNDAY, JULY 22. 


9.00 a. M. Bible Study for Children. 3.00 pp. m. Address. “The Educa- 
Stories as Told by Jesus. Miss tion of the Negro.” Mr. Booker 
Georgia L. Chamberlain. T. Washington. 

9.00 a. m. Bible Study for Adults. 500 p.m. C.L.S.. C. Vespers. 

Dr. Hodge. 


5 p. m. Song Service.’ Cantata. 


7.4 
11.00 a. m. Sermon. Dr. Newell. “ ” a 
Dwight Hillis. Stabat Mater.” (Rossini) 
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FIRST CHORAL COMPETITION. z 


A Grand Musical Festival and Eisteddfod 
will be held on Friday, July27. Substan- 
tial prizes for the best rendition of selected 
works are offered to (1) Mixed Choruses of 
from 40 to 75 voices, (2) Male Choruses— 
25 to 50) voices, (3) Female Choruses—35 to 
50 voices, (4) Mixed Quartets, and (5) Male 
Quartets. Free admission to Chautauqua 
will be granted competitors for July 27 and 
28, and special railroad rates may be secur- 
ed. Inquiries should be addressed to the 
Secretary of Instruction. 





MR. HILLIs. MR. COREY 


MONDAY, JULY 23. 
10.00 a. m. Devotional Hour. Dr. 4.00 p.m. Meeting of Class of 1910. 


Newell Dwight Hillis. 5.00 p. mM. Reading Hour. Great 

11.00 a. m. Music Lecture Series 1. Moments from George Eliot: 1 
“An Operatic Retrospect.’”’ Mr. N. ‘“Janet’s Repentance.” Mrs. 
J. Corey. Ernest Vosburgh. 

2.30 p. mM. Popular Lecture. Dr. 8.00 p. mM. Oratorio. ‘Elijah.’ 
Hillis. (Mendelssohn). 

TUESDAY, JULY 24 

10.00 a. m. Devotional Hour. 2 “Rational Living.” Prof. G. E. 
Dr. Hillis. Vincent. 

11.00 a. mM. Music Lecture Series. 2 5.00 p.m. Reading Hour. 2. ‘“‘Adam 
“Frederic Chopin.” Piano illus- Bede.”” Mrs. Vosburgh. 
trations. Mr. Corey. 8.00 p.m. Illustrated Lecture. ‘‘Wag- 

2.30 p.m. Popular Lecture. Dr. Hillis. er and the Mythology of Northern 

400 p.m. C.L.S.C. Round Table. Europe.” Mr. N. J. Corey. 





WEDNESDAY, JULY 25 
10.00 a.m. Devotional Hour.3. Dr 5.00 p. m. Reading Dour. 3 








Hillis. “The Mill on the Floss.” Mrs. 

11.00 a. m. Popular Lecture. Vosburgh. 

2.30 p.m. Music Lecture Series. 3. 8.00 p.m. Concert. American Com- 
“Faust and its Composer.” Mr. posers’ Music. Messrs. Sherwood 
Corey. and Marcosson, soloists. 

THURSDAY, JULY 26. 

10.00 a.m. Devotional Hour. 4. Dr. and the Group.” Prof. Geo. E. 
Hillis. Vincent. 

11.00 a. mM. Music Lecture Series. 4. 5.00 P.M. Reading Hour. 4. ‘The 
‘(Imaginative Expression in Music.’’ Spanish Gypsy.” Mrs. Vosburgh. 
Mr. Corey. 8.00 p.m. Reading. ‘Julius Caesar ”’ 

2.30 p.m. Lecture. “The Hero Mr. Marshall Darrach. 

FRIDAY, JULY 27. 
Field Day. 

10.00 a. mM. Devotional Hour. 5. 3.30 p. m. Annual Track and Field 

Dr. Hillis. mw Silidieaas - 
5.00 P. M. eadin, our. 5. ‘“‘Ro- 

11.00 a. m. Popular Lecture. mola” Mrs. Vosburgh. 

2.30 pv. m. First Annual Choral 8.00 p. m. Oratorio. “The Messiah.” 
Competition, (Handel) 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL DAY. 


The Second Annual Sunday School Day 
will be observed at Chautauqua on Saturday, 
August 4. Representatives from schools 
to the number of over 1000 came to Chau- 
tauqua in 1905, and requests for the special 
music pamphlet already received for 1906 
indicate an enormous increase in the at- 
tendance. The central feature of the day 
is a Children’s Concert in the afternoon un- 
der the direction of Mr. Alfred Hallam. 
Correspondence should be conducted with 
the Director of Extension. 


MR. DAWSON. MR. WHITE. 


SATURDAY, JULY 28. 
National Army Day. 





9.00 a. m. Lecture. “Ways and 2.30 p. m. National Army Day. 
ww. pee Clara Z. Moore. Platform Exercises 
. A. M. Lecture. . % 
11.00 a. m. Concert by Children’s 8.00 Pp. a Reading. The Merchant 
Chorus, Mandolin Club and Mr. of Venice.” Mr. Marshall Dar- 
Sol Marcosson, Violinist. rach. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL WEEK 
SUNDAY, JULY 29. 


“Old Testament Patriots and ism of Jesus.” Dr. W. J. Dawson. 
Some Patriotic Speeches.” Miss 399 p.m. Assembly Convocation. 
- Georgia Chamberlain. 5.00 CLS.CV 
9.00 a.m. Address. “The Old Book 2°) *M- “%-&. 5. &. Vespers. 
and the New Man.”. Dr. J. H 7.45 Pp. M. Song Service. ; Cantata 
McFarland. “The Redeemer.” ‘(J. Edwards). 


a 9.00 a.m. Bible Study for Children. 11.00 a. m. Sermon. ‘The Evangel- 


MONDAY, July 30. 


10.00 a. m. Devotional Hour. 1. 4.00 p.m. Address. ‘Principles and 


‘*Prayer.’”’ Dr. Dawson. Methods in Bible Study.” Dr 
11.00 a. m. Lecture Series. Politics J. H. McFarland. 
and Progress. 1. ‘‘American 5.00 pv. Mm. Popular om, 1. 
Sensitiveness under Criticism.” “Fiddlers of the Field.’”’ Dr. 8. C. 
Mr. John Graham Brooks. Schmucker. 
2.30 p.m. LectureSeries. 1. “Sav- 8.00 p.m. Reading. “The Confes- 
onarola.””’ Dr. W. J. Dawson. sion of a Literary Pilgrim.’’ 


Katherine Oliver 


TUESDAY, JULY 31. 


10.00 a. m. Devotional Hour. 2. Commonwealth of England.” Dr 
“Temptations.” Dr. Dawson. Dawson. 

: “ges 4.00 p.m. Address. ‘The Preserva- 

11.00 4. ut. Lecture Series. 2. “Crit- tion versus the Rescue of the Child”’ 


icism of the Earlier and Later Mr. McFarland. 
French Visitors. Mr. Brooks. 5.00 p.m. Popular Lecture. 2. “A 
2.30 p.m. Lecture Series. 2. ‘‘Ad- Greedy Set.” Dr. Schmucker. 





8.00 Pp. m. Opera Score. ‘Brian 


miral Blake, with Glimpses of the Boru.” (Julian Edwards) 
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OLD FIRST NIGHT. 


Old First Night is the most distinctively 
Chautauquan annualevent inthesixty days 
of the Summer Assembly. One of the 
original founders of the Institution presides 
over the commemorative meeting, and on 
the platform with him are seen each year 
many who have shared in the hopes and 
achievements of the entire thirty-two years 
The brief addresses from distinguished 
guests, the calling of the roll by classes and 
states, and the singing of Chautauqua songs 
are the features of the evening. 





MR, SCHMUCKER. MR. BROOKS. 


WEDNESDAY, AUG. 1. 
Denominational Day. 
10.00 a. Mm. Devotional Hour. 3. 3.00-5.00 Pp. M. 
— Christian Endeavor.” Dr. Congresses. 
‘aweson. 5.00 pv. m. Popular Lecture. 3 
ae M. Lecture Series. 3. . “The “The Lakefly a Its Kin.” Dr. 
ange of Tone in our English . 


Denominational 


Critics.” Mr. Brooks. Schmucker. — e 
2.30 p.m. Lecture Series. 3. “Oli- 8.00 P.M. Reading. “Dr. Luke of 
ver Cromwell.” Dr. Dawson. the Labrador.”’ Katherine Oliver 


THURSDAY, AUG. 2. 
Rallying Day. 
10.00 a. mM. Devotional Hour. 4. cent German Critics of Democratic 


ane ~ _ Theory and Practice.”"Mr. Brooks. 

11.00 a. mM. allying Day Exercises. 4.30 p.m. C.L. S.C. Reception. 

2.30 v.m. Lecture Series. 4. “Rob- oon . .. ffineteat, wp 
uae Raatin Ghantnien dead tle Mine 8.00 p.m. Illustrated Lecture. ‘The 


sage.”’ Dr. Dawson Story of Australia, “Old and New.” 
4.00 p.m. Lecture Series. 4. ‘Re- Mr. Hinton White. 
FRIDAY, AUG. 3. 
10.00 a. m. Devotional Hour. 5. Walter Raleigh and his Times.’ 
“Consecration.” Dr. Dawson. Dr. Dawson. 


: ow 4.00 p.m. C.L.S. C. Class Meeting. 
11.00 A. M. Lecture Series. 5. — hat 5.00 p.m. PopularLecture. 4. “My 
We may learn from our Censors. ThreeNewFriends.” Dr.Schmucker 


Mr. Brooks. 8.00 Pp. m. Oratorio. “Moses in 
2.30 p. m. Lecture Series. ‘Sir Egypt.” (Rossini) 


SATURDAY, AUG. 4. 
Sunday School Day. 


10.00 a.m. Lecture. Program. Mr. Alfred Hallam 
11.00 a. M. Popular Lecture. 5. Director. ; 
“‘Whatisthe Use?” Dr.Schmucker. 8.00 p.m. Illustrated Lecture. ‘‘Pic- 
2.30 p.m. General Exercises. Sun- turesque New Zealand. A Revela- 
day School Chorus in Special tion.”” Mr. Hinton White. 
SUNDAY AUG. s. 
Bible Week 
9.00 a.m. Bible Study for Children. 11.00 a. m. Sermon. Dr. J. Wilbur 
“How the Hebrews Made Their: Chapman. 
Hymn Book.” Miss Georgia L. 3.00 p.m. Assembly Convocation. 
Chamberlain. 5.00 p.m. C. L.S. C. Vespers. 
9.00 a. Mm. Bible Study for Adults. 8.00 p. m. Song Service. Cantata. 
Mr. Marion Lawrance. “Kingdom of Heaven.” (Pease) 
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RECOGNITION DAY. 


The Annual Baccalaureate Sermon to the 
graduating class of the Chautauqua Liter- 
ary and Scientific Circle will be preached 
by Bishop John H. Vincent on Sunday, 
August 12. On Wednesday, August 15, 
the annual graduating exercises of the 
class will take place; and in appropriate 
conjunction with them willbe conducted 
the Formal Dedication of the New Hall of 
Philosophy. The double significance of 
the day will make the meetings especially 
impressive. 





MR. GRIGG. DR, GUNSAULDUS. 


MONDAY, AUG. 6. 


10.00 a. mM. Devotional Hour. 1. Dr. Medieval World and the Life of 
J. Wilbur Chapman. Dante.” Mr. Edward Howard 
11.00 a. m. Lecture Series. The Cry Griggs. 
of the Soul andIts Answer. Deep 4.00 p. m. C. L. S. C. Round Table 
Calleth unto Deep. 1. “The Cry “The Study of Shakspere.’’ Mr 
of the Soul for Compiete Vision.” P. H. Boynton. 
Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus. 8.00 vp. m: Orchestral Concert.— 
2.30 vp. m. Lecture Series. The Di- Messrs. Sherwood and Marcosson, 
vine Comedy of Dante. 1. ‘The soloists. 


TUESDAY, AUG. 7. 


10.00 a.m. DevotionalHour. 2. Dr 4.00 p.m. C. L. S. C. Meetings. 
Chapman. 5.00 p. m. Lecture. 

11.00 a.m. Lecture Series. 2. “The 8.00 rp. m. OldFirst Night Exercises on 
Cry of the Soul for a Helper to the Anniversary of the opening of 
Conscience.” Dr. Gunsaulus. the Original Assembly. Short ad- 

2.30 yp. m. Lecture Series. 2. ‘The dresses, the annual Roll and Chau- 
Problem of the Divine Comedy.” tauqua Songs. 

Mr. Griggs. 


WEDNESDAY, AUG. 8. 


10.00 a. m. Devotional Hour. 3. Dr. aa “Garden of Kama.” (Vin- 
Chapman. cent E ‘ 
11.00 a. m. Lecture Series. 3. “The 4.00 p.m. Lecture Series. 3. The 


Cry.of the Soul for Inspiration.” 5 9 yy Griggs. 


Dr. Gunsaulus. 8.00 Pp. m. Recital. “The Book of 
2.30 P.M. Quartette Concert. Song Job.” Prof. 8. H. Clark. 
THURSDAY, AUG. 9. 


10.00 a. m. Devotional Hour. 4. 400 p.m. C.L.S.C. Round Table. 


Dr. Chapman. 5.00 p. m. Lecture 1. “A Literary 
11.00 a.m. Lecture Series. 4. ‘“‘ The Ramble.” Prof. F. H. Green. 

Cry of the Soul for Companionship 8.00 p.m. Illustrated Lecture. “The 

Dr. Gunsaulus. Life of the Master.” Mrs. Helen 
2.30 p.m. Lecture Series. 4. “‘The M. Rhodes. 


Purgatorio.” Mr. Griggs. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUAN DAILY. 
(Formerly Assembly Herald) 


For the Assembly Season of 1906. 

Will contain reports of all the features 
on the program, lectures, addresses, etc., 
together with pen pictures of every phase 
of Chautauquan life and activities. 

Necessary at Chautauqua, Invaluable 
athome. Price for the Season $1.50. 
Address Chautauqua Press, Chautauqua. 
New York. 





MR, CHAPMAN. BISHOP VINCENT 


FRIDAY, AUG. 10. 


10.00 a. m. Devotional Hour. Dr. 4.00 p.m. Class Meeting. Decen- 
Chapman. , nial Class of 1896. 

11.00 a.m. Lecture Series. 5. “The 500 Pp. m. Lecture. 2. ‘“Wander- 
Cry of the Soul for Peace Amidst ings through Westminster.”’ Prof. 


Antagonism.” Dr. Gunsaulus. Green. 

2.30 p.m. Lecture Series. 5. “The 8.00 Pp. m. Opera Score. “Pinafore” 
ee Types of Paradise.” Mr. by children’s chorus. 
riggs. 


SATURDAY, Aug. 11. 
Aquatic Day. 
10.00 a.m. Address. ‘‘The Discipline 2.30P.M. Lecture Series. 6. “The 


and Mission of a Race.” Dr. W. Paradise and the Beatific Vision.” 
H. Hickman. Mr. Gri 

11.00 a.m. Lecture Series. 6. ‘The ated" anit 
Cry of the Soul for Love’s Treas- 8.00 Pp. m. Opera Score. Brian 
ure-Trove.” Dr. Gunsaulus. Boru.” (Julian Edwards) 

RECOGNITION WEEK. 
Sunday, Aug. 12. 
9.00 a. M. Bible Study. 5.00 p.m. C.L.S.C. Vespers. 
ae > mM. Sermon. BishopJohnH. 800 p. m. Song Service. ‘Remi- 
incent. 


3.00 Pp. M. Assembly Convocation niscences of Old Church Music.” 
MONDAY, AUG. 13. 
10.00 a. m. Devotional Hour. 1. 4.00 p. m. Class Meeting. Class of 


“The Simplicity of Faith.” Bish- 1910. 
op W. F. Oldham. 5.00 p. m. Lecture. Imperial England. 
11.00 a. m. Popular Lecture. ‘The 1. “The Beginning of British 
Use and Misuse of Higher Educa- Imperialism.” 1. Prof. C. F. 
tion.” Dr. J. M. Buckley. Lavell. 
2.30 p. m. Lecture. 1. ‘‘Luther.” 8.00 Pp. m. IIlustrated Lecture. Dr 
Bishop J. H. Vincent. George Cole. 
TUESDAY, AUG. 14. 
10.00 a. m. Devotional Hour. 2. Bishop Vincent. 
“The Triumphs of Faith.” Dr. 4.00 :. m. C.L.S. C.Class Meetings. 
Oldham. 5.00 p.m. Lecture. Imperial England. 
11.00 a. m. Popular Lecture. ‘‘Com- 2. “The Builders of the Empire.”’ 
mercial and Political lImmorality.” Prof. Lavell: 
Dr. J. W. Buckley. 8 .00 p. m. Promenade Concert and 
2.30 p.m. Lecture. 2. ‘‘Zwingli.” Cc. L. S. C. Class Reception. 
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Chautauqua Assembly Program 
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THE ANNUAL GRANGE DAY 


The third Saturday in August is always 
the annual Grange Day. Onthisoccasion 
large delegations flock to Chautauqua 
both to attend the special Platform ser- 
vices and the address of the afternoon, and 
also to enjoy the reunion which centers 
about the handsome Grange Building on 
Simpson Avenue, |The co-operation of 
the National Grange with Chautauqua 
Institution is interesting and far reaching 
Ps in its results. 





SIR LIANG CHENG. 


MR. SNYDER. 


WEDNESDAY, AUG. 15 
Recognicion Day. 


10.00 a. m. C. L. S. C. Assemblage. 4.00 Pp. m. Class Meeting. Class of 


Dedication of the New Hall of 1910. 

ures 5.00 p.m. Lecture. Imperial England. 
11.00 a. mM. Recognition Day Address. 3. “The Problem of India.” 

“Public Education and the Prob- Prof. C. F. Lavell. 

lem of Democracy.’”’ Mr. Ed- 8.00 p. m. Illustrated Lecture. Dr 

ward Howard Griggs. George Cole. 


2.30 ». mM. Miscellaneous Concert. 
THURSDAY, AUG. 16. 


i es oo. 3. “A 4.00 p. mm. Recital. Mrs. Carrie 
uiet Mind.” Dr. Oldham. Jacobs Bond 
1100 a. m. Popular Lecture. 3. : , 
“Andrew Jackson and Theodore ° 20 ?-™. Lecture, Imperial England. 
Roosevelt Compared. and Con- 4. “The Road to the East- 
trasted.” Dr. J. M. Buckley. Egypt.” Prof. C. F. Lavell. 
2.30 p. mM. Lecture. 3. “Two Great g99 pw. Recital. Miss A. R. 


American Preachers.” Bishop Vin- L 
ome. azear. 


FRIDAY, AUG. 17. 


10.00 a.m. Devotional Hovr. ‘Spirit 5.00 p. m. Lecture, Imperial England. 
Filled.” Dr. Oldham. 5. ‘Democracy and Enmpire- 


11.00 a. m. Lecture. Mrs. Lucia the Outlook.” Prof. C. F. Lavell. 
Ames Mead. 8.00 p.m. Annual Question Box. 
2.30 Pp. M. Gymnastic Exhibition. 9.30 p. Mm. Illuminated Fleet. 
SATURDAY, AUG. 18. 
Grange Day. 
10.00 a. m. Lecture. Mrs. Lucia Chentung Liang Cheng, Chinese 
Ames Mead. Ambassador to the United States. 
11.00 a. wm. Band Concert. 4.00 vp. m. Base-Ball Game. 
230 p.m. Annual Grange Day Plat- 8.00 p.m. Homespun Evening. Old 
form Exercises. Address Sir Folks’ Concert. 
SUNDAY, AUG. 19. 
9.00 a.m. Bible Study. 3.00 P. M. Assembly Convocation. 


11.00 a.m. Sermon. Dr. H. E. Dos- 5.00 p.m. C.L.S. C. Vespers. 
ker. 745. ». m. Song Service. 
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Mr. Hata. MONDAY, AUG. 20. . MR, STEINER. 

10.00 a. M. Devotional Hour. “Old tions as Related to Literary Effort. 
Prophets and Modern Problems.” Pres. H. M. Snyder. 

1. “The Hebrew Prophet.”— 5.00 p.m. Lecture Series. 1. San- 
Prof. Edward A. Steiner. tillana’s Poem of Human Life. i 

11.00 a.m. Lecture Series. 1. ‘‘Abe- “The Centiloquy.” Dr. H. M. 
lard.” Dr. Henry E. Dosker. Skinner. 

2.30 p.m. Lecture Series. Southern 800 p.m. Concert. Glee and Man- 
Literature 1. Southern Condi- dolin Clubs 

; TUESDAY, AUG. 21. 

10.00 a. m. Devotional Hour. 2. Pres. Snyder. 

‘“‘Amos, the Prophet of Con- 5.00 p.m. Lecture Series. 2. Cal- 
science.”’ Prof. Steiner. deron’s Metaphysical - Drama— 

11.00 a.m. Lecture Series. 2. ‘‘Abe- “Life is a Dream.” Dr. Skinner. 
lard.” Dr. Dosker. 8.00 p.m. Illustrated Lecture. ‘‘Im- 

2.30 p.m. Lecture Series. 2. Some erial India.” Mr. Frank R. 
Representative Prose Writers.” oberson. 

WEDNESDAY, AUG. 22. 

10.00 a. m. Devotional Hour. 3. 5.00 p.m. Lecture Series. 3. ‘The 
“Hosea, the Prophet of Love.” Neglected Third of the Trojan 
Prof. Steiner. Legend.” Dr. Skinner. 

11.00 a.m. Lecture Series. 3. ‘The 8.00 p. m. Illustrated Lecture.— 
Humorists.” Pres. Snyder. “Greater Russia.”” Mr. Frank R. 

2.30 p.m. Popular Concert. Roberson. 

THURSDAY, AUG. 23. 

10.00 a. m. Devotional Hour. 4. 5.00 p.m. Lecture Series, 4. “Lhe 
‘Tsaiah, the Statesman Prophet.” Shadowy Kings of Britain.” Dr 
Mr. Steiner. Skinner. 

11.00 a.m. Lecture Series. 3. “Abe 8.00 p.m. Moving Picture Entertain- 
lard.” Dr. Dosker. ment. An Evening of American 

2.30 p.m. Lecture Series. 4. South- Subjects. Miss Anna Delony 
ern Poetry.” Pres. Snyder. Martin. 

FRIDAY, AUG. 24. 

10.00 a. m. Devotional Hour. 5. erature since 1870.”” Pres. Snyder. 
Pn the —— of Commer- 5.00 p.m. Lecture Series. 5. “The 
cialism.” Prof. Steiner. aie “w e 

606, Retentetie, 6 “Os Keltic Revival. Dr. Skinner. 
vin.” Dr. Dosker. 8.00 p. m. Concert. ‘‘Auld Lang 

2.30 p.m. Lecture Series. 5. “‘Lit- Syne.” 

SATURDAY, AUG. 25. 

10.00 a. m. Lecture. 8.00 pvp. m. Moving Pictures Enter- 

11.00 a. m. Lecture Series. 5.— tainment, An Evening of Foreign 
“Knox.” Dr. Dosker. Subjects. Miss Anna Delony 

2.30 p. m. Popular Address. Martin. 

SUNDAY, AUG. 26. 
10.00 a.m. Bible Study. 5.00 p.m. C.L.S. C. Vespers. 
11.00 a. m. Sermon. 7.45 wp. m. Song Service. 


3.00 Pp. mu. Assembly Convocation. 





UG 


TISSOT’S PAINTINGS. 


_ In order to produce these, Tissot found 
it necessary to study the Jew and the Arab 
at home in Palestine and in the desert, and 
he spared no pains to gather every detail 
of scenery, of types of characters, and of 
architecture, that his pictures might be as 
nearly true as possible. His interpreta- 
tions of the Bible are reverent but individ - 
ual. The opportunity to see at first hand 
the results of his enormous labors has 
vever been equalled at Chautauqua. 
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Chautauqua Institution Summer Schools 


DEPARTMENT OF INSTRUCTION 


Joun H. Vincent, Chancellor. 
Scott Brown, General Director. 


Georce E. Vincent, Principal. 
Percy H. Boynton, Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL 


Miss JANE AppaMs, Hull-House, Chicago. 
Mevvit Dewey, 


Pres. E. P. RayMonp, Wesleyan University. 
Pres. G. STANLEY HALL, Clark University. 


SUMMARY OF COURSES 


The following is merely a list of courses 
offered in the thirteen schools of Chautauqua 
Institution during the summer of 1906. A 
complete catalog, giving a description of each 
course, will be mailed on application to Chau- 
tauqua Institution, Chautauqua, New York. 
This catalog will give full information as to 
tuition fees and expenses, etc. 


I. ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Mr. Leon H. Vincent, Dr. W. J. Dawson, Mr. 
Edward Howard Griggs, Mr. Percy H. Boyn- 


ton, M. Benedict Papot, Prof. George D. 
Kellogg. 

1. Eighteenth Century Literature (July 
9-27). Mr. Leon H. Vincent. 2. American 


Poetical Masters (July 9-27). Mr. Vincent. 
3. The Makers of English Fiction (July 30- 
Aug. 3). Dr. W. J. Dawson. 4. The Poetry 
and Philosophy of Browning (Aug. 6-17). Mr. 
Edward Howard Griggs. 5. The Poetry and 
Philosophy of Tennyson (Aug. 6-17). Mr. 
Edward Howard Griggs. 6. English Poets of 
the Nineteenth Century (July 9-Aug. 17). Mr. 
Percy H. Boynton. 7. Rhetoric and Compo- 
sition (July 9-Aug. 17). Mr. Percy H. Boyn- 
ton. 8. The French Theater of the Nineteenth 


Century (In English, July 9-Aug. 17). M. 
Benedict Papot. 9. Latin Literature (In 
English, July 8-Aug. 17). Prof. Geo. D. 
Kellogg. 


The work of this department will be supple- 
mented by the open lecture platform which 
will include the following: Mr. Leon H. 
Vincent will lecture, July 9-13, on “American 
Men of Letters;” Mr. W. A. Colledge, July 
16-20, on “Interpretative Studies of Scottish 
Authors ;” Mr. Edward Howard Griggs, Aug. 
6-11, on “Dante’s Divine Comedy ;” Dr. H. M. 
Skinner, Aug. 20-24, on Spanish and Celtic 
Literature and Pres. H. N. Snyder, Aug. 20- 
25, on “Southern American Literature.” 

The evening recitals by Prof. S. H. Clark 
and Mr. Marshall Darrach and the five o’clock 
Reading Hour series by Mr. P. H. Boynton, 
Mrs. Emily M. Bishop, Mrs. E. A. Vosburgh 
and Prof. S. H. Clark will also draw their 
material from standard English Literature. 


Il. MODERN LANGUAGES 

M. Benedict Papot, Dr. G. E. Papot, Dr. 
Otto Manthey-Zorn, Mr. G. G. Von der 
Groeben. 

1. Beginning French Elementary Grammar 
(July 9-Aug. 17). M> Benedict Papot. 2. 
Beginning French Natural Method (July 9- 
Aug. 17.) M. Papot. 3. Tutoring Classes in 
Elementary French Grammar (July 9-Aug. 17). 
Dr. G. E. Papot. 4. Tutoring Class in Natural 
Method (July 9-Aug. 17). Dr. Papot. 5. In- 
termediate French Natural Method (July 9- 
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_Aug. 17). M. Papot. 6. Intermediate French 
Grammar (July 9-Aug. 17). Dr. Papot. 7. 
Advanced French Reading (July 9-Aug. 17). 
M. Papot. 8. Advanced French Composition 
(July 9-Aug. 17). M. Papot. 9. The French 
Theater of the Nineteenth Century (July 9- 
Aug. 17). M. Papot. 10. Readings in 
French (July 9-Aug. 17). M. Papot. In ad- 
dition to these regular French courses, lectures 
in French will be given every Friday afternoon 
open to those persons who are interested in 
French. A French table has been arranged 
for at one of the cottages and a French club 
will be formed which will be open to all persons 
of the department. 

11. Elementary German Grammar (July 
g-Aug. 17). Dr. Otto Manthey-Zorn. 12. Ele- 
mentary German Reading and Conversation 
(July 9-Aug. 17). Mr. G. G. von der Groeben. 
13. Intermediate German Composition and 
Syntax (July 9-Aug. 17). Dr. Manthey-Zorn. 
14. Intermediate German Reading and Con- 


versation (July 9-Aug. 17). Mr. von der 
Groeben. 15. Advanced German: German 
Classics (July 9-Aug. 17). Mr. von der 
Groeben. 16. Advanced German: Schiller’s 


Life and Works (July 9-Aug. 17). Dr. Manthey- 
Zorn. 17. Children’s Class in German (July 
9-Aug. 17). Lectures in German. Dr. Manthey- 
Zorn and Mr. von der Groeben. 18. Beginning 
German (July 30-Aug. 17). Dr. Manthey- 
Zorn. In addition there will be German 
Teachers’ Conferences, a German table at one 
of the cottages, a, German entertainment, 
which will consist of a German comedy per- 
formed by members of the German Club, and 
the German Club, membership in which is open 
to all students of the department. 
III. CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 

Prof. Geo. D. Kellogg, and others. 

1. Beginning Latin (July 9-Aug. 17). Prof. 
Geo. D. Kellogg. 2. Teachers’ Advanced 
Training Courses (July 9-Aug. 17): A. Studies 
in Cesar (July 9-27); B. Studies in Virgil (July 
30-Aug. 17). Prof. Kellogg. 3. College Latin: 
Horace’s Odes (July 9-Aug. 17): Prof. Kel- 
logg. 4. Latin Literature (In English, July 
g-Aug. 17). Prof. Kellogg. 5. Beginning 
Greek (July 9-Aug. 17). . Prof. Kellogg. 6. 
Anabasis (July 9-Aug. 17). 7. Homer’s Iliad 
(July g-Aug. 17). Teachers’ Conferences. 
Prof. Kellogg. 


IV. MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE : 
Dr. Louis C. Karpinski, Mr. I. P. Bishop, 
Miss Hall, Mr. J. F. Taylor. 


1. Algebra (July 9-Aug. 1). Dr. Louis C. 


Karpinski. 2. Plane Geometry (July 9-Aug. 
17). Dr. Louis C. Karpinski. 3. Plane 
Trigonometry (July 9-Aug. 17). Dr. Louis 
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C. Karpinski. 4. College Algebra (Jul - 
Aug. 17). Dr. Karpinski. 5. Hine " 
the Development of Arithmetic (July 9- 
27). Dr. Karpinski. 6 Physics I (July 
g-Aug. 17). Irving P. Bishop. 7. Physics 
II (July 9Aug. 17. Irving P. Bishop. 
7. Physics II (July 9-Aug. 17). Mr. Bishop. 
8. Physical Laboratory Work I, Miss Hall. 
9. Physical Laboratory Work II, Miss Hall. 
10. General Chemistry (July 9-Aug. 17). Mr. 
I. F. Taylor. 11. Teachers’ Course in Gen- 
eral Chemistry (July 9-Aug. 17). Mr. Taylor. 
12. Qualitative Analysis (July 9-Aug. 17). 
Mr. Taylor. 13. Quantitative Analysis (July 
9-Aug. 17). Mr. Taylor. 


Vv. PSYCHOLOGY AND PEDAGOGY 


Prof. Geo. E. Vincent, Pres. E. B. Bryan, 
Mr. Henry G. Bailey, Prof. S. C. Schmucker, 
Mrs. W. A. Montgomery, Miss Ada Van Stone 
Harris, Mrs. Lillian MacLean Waldo, Miss 
Edith A. Scott, Dr. Theodate L. Smith, Mrs. 
Mary Boomer Page, Miss Frances E. Newton, 
Miss Frances E. Judson, Miss Mary L. Morse, 
Miss Alice McCloskey, Mr. R. W. Curtis, Miss 
E. Josephine Rice, Mrs. Emily M. Bishop, Miss 
J. L. Newlin, Mr. James Bird, Miss Cleveland, 
Miss Mabelle E. Greene, Miss Sarah Freeman, 
Dr. James A. Babbitt. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS CONVOCATION 


1. Utopian Education (July 9-13). Prof. 
Geo. E. Vincent. 2. Pres. E. B. Bryan (July 
16-20). 3. Indoor Beauty, Mr. Henry T. 
Bailey (July 23-27). 4. Nature Study (July 
30-Aug. 3), Prof. S. C. Schmucker. 5. Mrs. 
W. A. Montgomery (Aug. 6-10). 6. (Aug. 
13-17) to be announced. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


7. General Methods (July 1o-Aug. 2). Miss 
Ada Van Stone Harris. 8. Primary Methods 
(July 9-Aug. 3). Miss Ada Van Stone 
Harris. 9. Hand Work in the Elementary 
Grades (July o-Aug. 3). Miss Lillian Mac- 
Lean Waldo. 10. Grammar Methods (July 
g-Aug. 3). Miss Edith A. Scott. 11. Practical 
Application of Child Study to Elementary Edu- 
cation (Aug. 6-10). Dr. Theodate L. Smith. 


THE COUNCIL OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
PRINCIPALS 
First Week, Kindergarten and Primary. 
Second Week, Grammar and Intermediate 
Grades. Third Week, High School. Fourth 
Week, General Discussion. 


KINDERGARTEN 

12. Professional Kindergarten Courses: 
First Week, Mrs. Boomer Page. Second 
Week, Mrs. M. B. Page. Third Week, Miss 
Frances E. Newton. Fourth Week, Mrs. M. B. 
Page. Fifth Week, Dr. Theodate L. Smith. 
Sixth Week, Miss Frances E. Judson. 13. 
Kindergarten Preparatory Course (July 9-Aug. 
17). Miss Mary L. Morse, Miss Frances E. 
Newton, and Miss Frances E. Judson. 


NATURE STUDY 


14. For Teachers and Mothers (July 9-27). 
Miss Alice McCloskey. 15. Laboratory and 
Field Work (July 9-27). Mr. R. W. Curtis. 16. 
The Nature Teachers Course (July 30-Aug. 
17). Dr. S. C. Schmucker. 17. The Nature 
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Lovers’ Course (July 30-Aug. 17). Dr. S. C 
Schmucker. 


METHODS IN SPECIAL SUBJECTS 
: 18. Blackboard Sketching (July 9-27). Miss 
E, Josephine Rice. 19. Blackboard Sketching 
(July 30-Aug. 17). Miss Rice. 20. Physical 
Culture (July 9-27). Mrs. Emily L. Bishop. 21. 
The Teaching of Reading (July 9-27). Miss 
J. L. Newlin. 22. Sight Reading and Child- 
_? Music (July 9-Aug. 17). Mr. James 
ird, 


CLASSES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


23. Kindergarten. Mrs. Page and Miss 
Cleveland (July 10-Aug. 18). The Nursery 
Kindergarten (July 9-Aug. 18). Mabelle Elliott 
Greene. 24. Boys’ Club (July 7-Aug 21). Dr. 
James A. Babbitt. 25. Girls’ Club (July 7- 
Aug. 21). Miss Sarah Freeman. 26. German 
ad g-Aug. 17). 27. French (July 9-Aug. 
17). 


NEW YORK STATE INSTITUTE 


The New York State Summer Institute at 
Chautauqua will be open for four weeks, from 
July 9 to August 3, and again arrangements 
have been made whereby members of the Insti- 
tute will be entitled to free gate tickets at 
Chautauqua and to the privileges of the classes 
of the Chautauqua Institution Summer Schools 
during the entire six weeks of the session. The 
conditions of the privileges are given below. 
Members of the Institute will be exempt from 
gate fees at Chautauqua July 7-August 18, in- 
clusive. 

Members of the Institute are entitled to free 
tuition from July 9-August 17, inclusive, in any 
two courses, not starred, of those offered in the 
Schools of English, Modern Languages, Clas- 
sical Languages, Mathematics and Science and 
Pedagogy. See pages 4-14 of catalog. By 
special arrangement with the Principal of In- 
struction and the Director of the Institute, 
principals and academic teachers may be ad- 
mitted to three courses instead of two. The 
Institute offers twenty-six drill and review 
courses. 


VI. RELIGIOUS TEACHING 


Mrs. Helen Rhodes,. Dr. Richard Morse 
Hodge, Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut, Drs. J. T. Mc- 
Farland and Marion Lawrence. 

1. Sunday School Pedagogy and Psycho- 
logical Development of the Child, Mrs. Helen 
Rhodes. 2. Old Testament History and 
Literature, Mrs. Rhodes. 3. Life of Christ, 
Mrs. Rhodes. Religious Education (July 23- 
28), Dr. R. M. Hodge. 4. Six Lectures on 
Religious Education with Demonstrations, Dr. 
Hodge. 5.¢ Six periods in Manual Practice 
by Students, br. Hodge and Miss Rhodes. 6. 
Six open Conferences for Informal Discussion 
of Topics and Problems in Religious Educa- 
tion and Sunday School Work, Dr. Hodge and 
Mrs. Rhodes. 7. The Sunday School Teachers’ 
Bible Class (Aug. 7-17). Dr. J. L. Hurlbut. 8. 
The Sunday School Normal Class (Aug. 7- 
17). Dr. Hurlbut. 9. A Course of Bible 
Stories Dr. Hurlbut. 10. Addresses on Pales- 
tine. Dr. Hurlbut. A Special Series of Open 
Lectures and Conferences will be conducted by 
Drs. J. T. McFarland and Marion Lawrence 
during the week of July 29-Aug. 5. 
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VII. LIBRARY TRAINING ARTS AND CRAFTS 
_The Chautauqua Library School is de- Mr. Frank G. Sanford, Mr. Frank P. Lane, 
signed for librarians of smaller libraries Mr. Albert Lache, Miss Jean V. Ingham, Miss 
and library assistants who cannot leave Amelia B. Sprague, Miss Mary Lois Kis- 
their work for the extended courses of- sell, Miss Lillian Fliege, Miss Clarinda C. 


fered in regular library schools but who can 
get leave of absence for six weeks of study to 
gain a broader conception of their work and a 
general understanding of modern methods and 
ideals. The school will be in session from July 
7 to August 17. ; 

The New York State Library School has no 
summer session this year, but refers those who 
wish to cover the whole field in six weeks to 
Chautauqua. Those who wish to take SPECIAL 
work, Chautauqua refers to the New York 
State Library School, Albany, N. Y. 

VIII. DOMESTIC SCIENCE 

Miss Mabel T. Wellman, Miss Anna 
rows, Miss Elizabeth S. Darrow. 

1. Food and Dietetics (July 7-27). Miss M. 
T. Wellman. 2. Sanitation (July 30-Aug. 
17). Miss Wellman. 3. Cookery (July 7- 
Aug. 17). Miss Anna Barrows. 4. Household 
Management (July 7-27). Miss Barrows. 5. 
Applied Chemistry (July 7-Aug. 17). Miss 
Wellman. 6. School Room Methods in Cook- 
ery (July 7-Aug. 17). Miss Barrows. 7. 
Sewing (July 7-Aug. 17). Miss Elizabeth S. 
Darrow. Work in Chemistry, Physics and 
Physiology will be provided in those depart- 
ments of the Summer Schools under which 
they naturally come. 

IX. MUSIC 


Mr. Hermann Klein, Mr. James Bird, Mr. 
William H. Sherwood, Miss Julia FE. Crane, 
Miss Mari H. Hofer, Alfred Hallam, Miss 
Georgia Kober, Mrs. E. T. Tobey, Mr. Fred- 
erick S. Weld, Mr. Sol Marcosson, Mr. Henry 
B. Vincent, Mr. W. J. Kitchener, Mr. Carroll 
B. Chilton. 

1. Musical Lectures, by the Heads of the 
Different Musical Departments. 2. Harmony 


Bar- 


(July 7 Aug. 17). Mr. James Bird. 3. Sight 
Reading Class (July 7-Aug. 17). Mr. Alfred 
Hallam. Choruses and Recitals. Private 


Lessons in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ and 
other instruments. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 

1. Sight Reading, Mr. James Bird. 2. 
Methods, Miss Julia E. Crane. 3. Song In- 
terpretation, Miss Crane. 4. Conducting and 
Choral Work. Mr. Hallam. 5. Beginnings of 
Music and Song Interpretation, Miss Hofer. 
6. Organized Play for Kindergarten and 
Grades, Miss Hofer. 

HOW TO LISTEN TO MUSIC 

1. General Course (July 7-27). Mr. Carroll 
®. Chilton. 2. Normal Course for Teachers 
(July 7-27). Mr. Chilton. 


Richards, Mr. George W. Eggers, Miss Beulah 
E. Stevenson, Mrs. L. Vance Phillips, Miss 
Lillian Forbes Sherman, Mrs. Blanche Van 
Court Schneider, Mrs. Sara Wood Safford 

1. Design, Mr. Frank G. Sanford. 2. Con- 
structive Woodwork, Mr. Frank P. Lane. 3 
Cane seating and rush seating, Mr. Lane. 4 
Art Metal. Mr. Albert Lache. 5. Wood 
Carving, Mr. Lache. 6. Primary Hand Work, 
Miss Jean V. Ingham. 7. Basketry, Miss 
A. B. Sprague. 8. Textile Design, Miss M 
L. Kissell. 9. Leather Working, Miss Lil 
lian Fliege. 1. Book Binding, Miss C. C 
Richards. 11. Portrait and Cast Drawing, Mr 


G. W. Eggers, Miss Beulah E. Stevenson 
12. Outdoor Sketching. Mr. Eggers. 12 
Still Life and Flower Painting, Miss B. E 


Stevenson, Blue Printing for 
nouncements, etc. 


An- 


School 


XI. EXPRESSION 

Mr. S. H. Clark, Mrs. Emily M. Bishop, 
Mrs. Bertha Kunz-Baker. 

1. A. Voice Culture and Vocal Expres 
sion. B. Gesture Developed According to 
Psychologic laws, Mrs. Bishop. C. Literary and 
Dramatic Interpretation, Mr. Clark. D. Artis 
tic Rendering. 2. Advanced Normal Course. 
Mr. Clark, Mrs. Bishop. 3. Reading Aloud, 
Mr. Clark. 4. Vocal Culture, Mr. Clark or 
Mrs. Bishop. 5. . Shakespeare Course, Mr. 


Clark. 6. Non-Professional Course, Mrs. 
Bishop. 7. Group Course, Mr. Clark or Mrs. 
sishop. 
XII. PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
t. Normal Course (July 9-Aug. 17). 2 
Course in Athletics (July 9-Aug. 3). s. 


Thera- 
Men’s Class in Gym- 


Americanized Delsarte Culture. 4 
peutic Gymnastics. 5. 


nastics. 6. The Boys’ Club Class. 7. Child- 
ren’s Class. 8. <A. Girls’ Club Class. B. 
Misses’ Class. 9. Women’s Class. 10. Gym- 


Personal Contest Exercises. 12 
Out Door Games. 


nastics IT. 
Aquatics. 13. 


XIII. PRACTICAL ARTS 

William H. Covert, Charles R. Wells, Mr 
W. D. Bridge, Miss F. M. Bridge, Mrs.. John 
F. Lewis. 

Teachers’ Normal Course, Wm. H. Covert 
and Charles R. Wells. Commercial Course, 
300kkeeping, Penmanship, Individual Instruc- 
tion, Shorthand, Mr. W. D. Bridge, and Miss 
F. N. Bridge. Typewriting, Mr. Bridge and 
Miss .Bridge. Parliamentary Law (July 16- 
Aug. 10). Mrs. John F. Lewis. 

















Summer Assemblies for 1906 


THE SUMMER ASSEMBLY OF THE N. H. R. U. 


During the first week of July a Historic 
Pageant will be displayed in the grounds of 
Warwick Castle. No other spot could provide 
an equally suggestive setting for scenes from 
English History. Warwick, Neville 
the King-Maker, even Queen Elizabeth, belong, 
as it were, to the place. 


Guy of 


The dramatist who 
selects incidents for representation is embar- 
rassed by the wealth of material which the 
history of Warwick supplies. Mr. Lonis Parker, 
who made a name for himself as a Master of 
Pageantry last year at Sherborne, is organiz- 
ing this display on a scale which has never be 
fore been attempted in England. 

With a view to increasing the interest of 
those Warwick is 
to see the Pageant, and of utilizing the Pageant 
for the benefit of 
others whose interest is primarily historical, 


whose object in visiting 


as a series of illustrations 


the National Home Reading Union is organiz 
ing a Summer Assembly at Leamington during 
the last week in June. 
in America would be termed a “Chautauqua,” 


At this meeting, which 


lectures will be given by some of the most 
eminent teachers from the English Universities 
on the legends and history, the prehistoric re- 
mains and existing buildings, of the district; 
the plays of Shakespeare; the music of Shake- 
speare’s day; and many other subjects which 
Visits 
under expert guidance will be paid to Coventry, 
Stratford-on-Avon, and as many of the famous 


will find expression in the Pageant. 


sights of the neighborhood as can be crowded 
into the week. 
afford a valuable opportunity to visitors who, 


The Assembly will therefore 


attracted by the Pageant, are unwilling to 
leave the district without seeing something of 
its beauties and learning something of the as- 
sociations in which, for vivid interest, it has no 
rival. 

All particulars with regard to the Assembly, 
which is open to non-members, may be learned 
from the Secretary, N. H. R. U., Surrey House, 
Victoria Embankment, London. 


CHAUTAUQUA SOUTHERN CALI- 


FORNIA, LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


ASSOCIATION OF 


This Assembly which will be held from July 
g-21 is the only Chautauqua in Southern Cali- 
fornia and is situated at one of the most pop- 
and attractive of beach resorts on the 
Pacific Coast. It is only twenty miles from 
Los Angeles to which it has good trolley car 
service. Although the program is as yet in- 
complete, instructors have been secured for all 
the Summer School classes and a number of 
lecturers and entertainers have been selected. 


ular 


Prof. Charles F. Kent of Yale will give a two 
weeks’ course in Old Testament Bible Study 
and Mr. Herbert S. Hadley, Attorney-Gexeral 
of Missouri, has been secured for two lectures 
on “Standard Oil.” 

During the last year many permanent build 
ings have been erected at Long Beach among 
which the most important from the Chautauqua 
point of view is the large pavilion and audi- 
torium seating six thousand people. 

Recognition Day will be July ro. 

Correspondence should be addressed to 
Chester P. Dorland, Long Beach, California. 

CONNECTICUT CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY 

The Connecticut Chautauqua Assembly will 
hold its fourth annual session from July 12 
to 25 inclusive on the Plainville Camp Grounds 
between Plainville and Forestville, Connecticut. 
The courses offered are Bible Study under the 
direction of Rev. E. C. Tullar and Miss A. R. 
McDonnell; Domestic Science, Miss Myrtle E. 
Music, Mr. Grant Colfax Tullar; 
Delsarte, Mrs. Kittie Middle- 
Photography, Mr. George H. 
Soys’ Department, Mr. J. H. Cud- 
In addition to these departments there 


Robinson ; 
and 
Holton; 


Elocution 
brook 
Leopold; 
lipp. 
will be a very strong Nature Study depart- 
ment consisting of both lecture and field work 
under the direction of Prof. Willard N. Clute, 
the well known botanist, Editor of “The Amer- 
ican Botanist” and “The Fern Bulletin.” 

A number of popular lectures, concerts, mov- 
ing pictures and entertainments of various 
sorts will be presented. Literary lectures will 
be given by Prof. F. Goodrich of Albion, Mich., 
and other lectures and recitations by Charles S 
Kemble, E. Jeanette Tuttle, Dr. Elmer A. Dent, 
Judge W. J. McConville and others. 

Cc. L. S. C. work will be carried on under 
the direction of the C. L. S. C. represen 
tative, Rev. D. W. Howell of Hartford, Con 

Tables 
Recognition Day will be July 


necticut. Round will be conducted 
every afternoon. 
19 and the special speaker will be Mayor Wm 
F. Henney of Hartford. 
Information will be furnished by the Con- 
necticut Chautauqua Association, 411 Windsor 


Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


PIASA CHAUTAUQUA, CHAUTAUQUA, ILLINOIS 

The Piasa Chautauqua Assembly will hold 
its twenty-third annual assembly from July 19 
to August 15, 1906. This assembly is the oldest 
in the Mississippi Valley and its grounds are 
the finest of any in the West. The association 
is making great preparations for the coming 
and will the best program 


season present 
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for which it has ever arranged. About a dozen 
new cottages will be built, four of which have 
been already completed. A further improve- 
ment has been the installation of over a mile 
of sewerage. 

The Recognition Day address will be by Dr. 
W. A. Colledge of Chicago on Saturday, July 
28. Among the program features will be 
“Bob” Taylor, Evelyn B. Baldwin, Sam Jones, 
Opie Read, Dr. H. W. Sears, Dr. Charles A. 
Crane, Dr. W. A. Colledge, L. G. Herbert, S. 
A. Long, C. F. Vreeland, Reno Welbourne, 
Jeffries’ Band, Round’s Ladies Orchestra, 
Temple Orchestra, Parland-Newhall Company, 
Mexican Trio, Miss Roberts, Miss Hutchinson, 
Pitt Parker, and many others. . 

Inquiries regarding the C. L. S. C. work 
and programs should be sent to W. O. Paisley, 
General Manager, Chautauqua, Illinois. 

ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 

The Rockford Chautauqua, located at Rock- 
ford, Illinois, will hold its fifth annual session 
August 18 to September 2, 1906. Recognition 
Day will be Saturday, September 1, with Dr. 
Julien S. Rodgers, of Atlanta, Georgia, as 
orator. The C. L. S. C. headquarters will be 
open during the entire time and the Round 
Table held every day under the direction of 
Miss Georgia T. Hopkins. Some of the topics 
which will be presented are: “Messages from 
the C. L. S. C. Classical Year,” “The Pilgrim- 
age to Stratford on Avon,” “English Govern- 
ment,” “Oxford Memories,” “The Influence of 
John Ruskin,” “British Artists.” Schools and 
classes will be conducted in Basket Weaving, 
Boy’s Club, Domestic Science, Sociology, Elo- 
cution, Kindergarten, Metal Work, Nature 
Study, Normal Bible School, Physical Culture, 
Story Telling, W. C. T. U. Institute, Parents’ 
Congress. Among the chief speakers engaged 
at this time are: Joseph W. Folk, Gov. J. Frank 
Hanly, Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, Col. Geo. W. 
Bain, Hon. Charles A. Towne, Lou J. Beau- 
champ, Frank Dixon, Bishop Joseph C. Hart- 
zell, Ernest Thompson-Seton, Dr. William 
Spurgeon, Mrs. LaSalle Corbell Pickett, Dr. 
George R. Stuart, Rev. William A. Sunday, 
Prof. James W. Crook, Mrs. Sarah Tyson 


Rorer, Opie Read, Prof. Irving W. Lori- 
more, A. C. Folsom of Pontiac, Illinois, is 
manager. 


PONTIAC, ILLINOIS 


The Pontiac Chautauqua, located at Pontiac, 
Illinois, will hold its ninth annual session July 
21 to August 5, 1906. Recognition Day will 
be August 2, the speaker being Dr. Julien S. 
Rodgers, of Atlanta, Georgia. The C. L. S. 
C. headquarters will be kept open the entire 
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time and the Round Tables held every aay, 
under the direction of Miss Georgia T. Hop- 
kins. Some of the topics which will be pre- 
sented are: “Messages from the C. L. S. C. 
Classical Year,” “The Pilgrimage to Stratford 
on Avon” “English Government,” “Oxford 
Memories,” “The Influence of John Ruskin,” 
and “British Artists.” Schools and classes will 
be conducted in Basket Weaving, Boys’ Club, 
Domestic Science, Sociology, Elocution, Kin- 
dergarten, Metal Work, Nature Study, Normal 
sible School, Physical Culture, Story Telling, 
W. C. T. U. Institute. One thousand seats will 
be added to the seating capacity of the Audi- 
torium. A boys’ club hall is to be erected and 
probably another subordinate hall. Among the 


chief attractions may be mentioned: Col. Geo. 
W. Bain, Capt. Evelyn B. Baldwin, Dr. Charles 
A. Crane, Prof. James W. Cook, Rev. Frank 
Dixon, Governor Joseph W. Folk, Bishop 
Charles B. Galloway, Gov. J. Frank Hanly, 
Rev. Sam P. Jones, Mrs. LaSalle Corbell 
Pickett, Opie Read, Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer, 
Ernest Thompson-Seton, Dr. George R. Stuart, 
Rev. W. A. Sunday and Father L. J. Vaughan. 
A. C. Folsom, of Pontiac, Illinois, is the 
manager. 


WELDON SPRINGS ASSEMBLY, CLINTON, ILLINOIS 


Weldon Springs Assembly will convene Fri- 
day, August 17, and will continue in session 
for ten days. For the first time the assembly 
will have the C. L. S. C. department. The date 
for Recognition Day has not been fixed. Round 
Table discussions will be held each day at five 
o’clock in the evening and will be in charge of 
Miss E. Jeannetta Zimmerman of Moray, 
Kansas. She has specially prepared herself 
for this kind of work and the management is 
anticipating a splendid beginning. 

A kindergarten class and a school of domes- 
tic science will be conducted throughout the 
session. The former will be in charge of Miss 
Helen Waggoner of Michigan, and the latter 
in charge of Miss Eva R. Robinson of Quincy, 
Illinois. 

Among the prominent people who will ad- 
dress the Chautauquans are Bishep C. C. Mc- 
Cabe, Dr. George R. Stuart, Maud Ballington 
Booth, Gov. J. Frank Hanly, Rev. Sam P. 
Jones, Prof. J. Ernest Woodland, Prof. P. M. 
Pearson, Gen. Z. T. Sweeney, Col. George W. 
Bain, Opie Read. Other features will be The 
Elma B. Smith Company, Rounds’ Orchestra, 
Joseffy, Pamahasika, The Vitagraph, and Mrs. 
Nellie Peck Saunders. 

Those wishing further information should 
write the General Superintendent, E. B. Bent- 
ley, Clinton, Il. 
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LITHIA SPRINGS CHAUTAUQUA, LITHIA, ILLINOIS 

The sixteenth annual assembly of the Lithia 
Springs Chautauqua will extend from August 
10-27. A strong list of speakers and amusement 
attractions has been secured for this well- 
known and attractive Chautauqua. Among those 
who deserve special mention. are the follow- 
ing: Prof. J. P. Gilbert, Prof. Shryock, Prof. 
Wetzel, Dr. Geisel, Rev. Dr. Daniel W. Howell, 
Col. John Sobieski, Prof. K. Morimoto, Miss 
Ben-Oliel, Prof. Wm. McCormick, John G. 
Wooley, Rev. Arthur J. Sullens and Lithia 
Springs Orchestra. 

Dr. Geo. M. Brown, General Agent of the 
C. L. S. C. work, will appear at this Assembly 
on Recognition Day. Round Table work will 
be carried on for one week under the direction 
of the Rev. Dr. Daniel W. Howell, of Hart- 
ford; Conn., President of the Connecticut Chau- 
tauqua Assembly Association. 

Communications should be addressed to 
Jasper L. Douthit, Lithia, Illinois. 


WESTERN CHAUTAUQUA, ISLAND PARK ASSEMBLY, 
ROME CITY, INDIANA 

This Chautauqua has the distinction of being 
the eldest child of the parent institution at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., the season of 1906 being its 
twenty-eighth. The Institution is incorporated 
under the laws of Indiana providing for in- 
stitutions of an educational, religious, and 
benevolent character; its purpose is educa- 
tional and religious. In its devotion to Chau- 
tauqua ideals this Assembly pays great atten- 
tion to the C. L. S. C. features and is the 
recognized C. L. S. C. home for the state of 
Indiana. It attracts many Chautauqua readers 
who are preparing for graduation. The Recog- 
nition Day services of this year will be held 
August 1 and the address for the day will be 
given by Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. The class 
address will be made by Dr. W. L. Davidson. 

In addition to the C. L. S. C. work this As- 
sembly will present a strong program both 
educational and entertaining in its nature. A 
partial list of talent includes Bishop Hartzell; 
Dr. Edwin H. Hughes, president of DePauw 
University; Dr. W. L. Davidson; Dr. C. W. 
Winchester; Dr. Levi Gilbert; Dr. W. S. 
Boswell; Dr. W: B. Stutz; Rev. C. A. Row- 
and; Dr. Thomas McGrady and John Bassil 
Barnhill in joint discussion; Dr. N. B. C. 
Love, Dr. S. Parkes Cadman; Rev. Wm. J. 
Dawson; Dr. George R. Stuart; Edmund 
Vance Cooke; J. Franklin Caveney; Rev. Geo. 
Wood Anderson; Gen. Z. T. Sweeney; Beecher 
W. Waltermire; B. F. Peters, Musical Director ; 
and a strong body of musical entertainers both 
vocal and instrumental. 
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CLARINDA CHAUTAUQUA, IOWA 

The Clarinda Chautauqua opens August 3 
and closes August 17. Among the prominerit 
attractions may be mentioned Booker T. Wash- 
ington, George R. Stuart, Bishop C. C. McCabe, 
Gov. J. Frank Hanly, George Wood Anderson, 
William J. Dawson, N. McGee Waters, Miss 
Belle Kearney, Prof. Irving W. Lorimore, N. 
D. Baker, Dunbar Co., Dr. George L. Robin- 
son, Mrs. Eleanor Bingham, Phoebe May 
Roberts, Cleveland Ladies Orchestra, Paul M. 
Pearson, etc. 

Recognition Day will be August 14. A num- 
ber of persons will graduate and special pro- 
vision will be made for those coming from a 
distance. Round Tables will be conducted daily 
throughout the session with the exception of 
August 8 and August 16. 

The Secretary is F. V. Hensleigh, Clarinda. 
Iowa. 


CLEAR LAKE CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY, IOWA 

The Clear Lake Assembly opens July 30 and 
closes August 6. Among the chief attractions 
will be Gov. J. W. Folk, who will speak on 
“Representative Government,” Bishop J. C. 
Hartzell on “Africa’s Day Has Come,” Bishop 
C. C. McCabe on “Libby Prison,” and Pres. 
W. G. Shanklin, D. D. Other drawing cards 
are the Emperial Quartette, The Stanley Hall 
Ladies Quartette, Prof. Geo. Moody, and 
Robert Raries, basso. One of the features of 
the Chautauqua will be the Assembly Chorus 
which meets daily at 9:30 A. M. under the 
directorship of Prof. Geo. Moody, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Round Table addresses in the C. L. S. C. 
work will be given by Dr. C. L. Stafford and 
Prof. Olive Evers of Stanley Hall, Minneapolis. 
This last speaker will also deliver the Recog- 
nition Day address on Saturday, August 4. 

Correspondence should be directed to the 
Secretary, Mr. W. W. Carlton, Madison City, 
Iowa. 

WATERLOO CHAUTAUQUA AND BIBLE INSTITUTE, 
WATERLOO, IOWA 

The Waterloo Chautauqua will open July 4, 
and close July 24; the Teachers’ Chautauqua 
Institute will extend from July 26 to August 2; 
various conferences will continue until August 
27. This Chautauqua is beautifully located on 
the Cedar River on the outskirts of Waterloo, 
Iowa. On July 5 steel frame Audi- 
torium with a seating capacity of 6,000 will be 
dedicated. On Dr. Frank W. 
Gunsaulus will deliver a lecture and Bishop 
Vincent will have charge of the dedicatory 
services. Other improvements of this year in- 
clude the enlargement and beautification of the 


a new 


this occasion 
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grounds and the erection of a new dining hall. 

The Chautauqua talent includes the follow- 
ing lecturers: Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, Dr. 
Robert S. McArthur, Senator Robert La 
Follette, Honorable G. A. Gearhart, Dr. John 
M. Driver, Rev. Sam. P. Jones, Dr. Julien S. 
Rodgers, Miss Olive Adelle Evers and Dr. W. 
A. Evans. 

Entertainers and musicians include the fol- 
lowing: Thaviu and his Oriental Band, Miss 
Charlotte Hulhorst, Kaffir Boys Choir, Fred- 
erick Warde, Mr. Alias Day and Mrs. Oranne 
Truitt Day, Parland-Newhall Company, Pam- 
ahasika’s Trained Birds and Stanley 
Hall Ladies Quartet, Professor Theo, C. Rude, 
and Miss Florence E. Parks. 

In addition to these attractions special lec- 
turers of the Bible Institute include Bishop J. C. 
Hartzell, Dr. W. J. Dawson, Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman, Rev. William Spurgeon, Dr. W. H. 
Geistweit, Professor Frank Nelson Palmer, 
Dr. R. R. Lloyd, Dr. Emma Cummings Park, 
Dr. W. E. Biederwolf, Dr. George R. Stuart, 
and Dr. W. J. Dawson, and Mr. O. F. Pugh. 

Prof. J. W. Crook of Amherst College will 
have charge of the C. L. S. C. Round Table 
July 5-14, and will conduct the Recognition Day 
services upon the latter date. 

In connection with the Bible Institute three 
special schools are organized as follows: The 
School of the Bible conducted by Dr. Frank 
Nelson Palmer; School of Evangelism, Dr. W. 
E. Biederwolf; School of Missions, Dr. Emma 
Cummings Park. 

Communications 
Charles H. Seccombe, 
Waterloo, Towa. 


Dogs, 


should be addressed to 


Financial Secretary, 
CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 

The dates of the Clay Center Chautauqua are 
July 27-August 5, 1906. This Chautauqua has 
had great success from the very beginning. 
Having among its officers and on its board of 
directors Chautauqua 
work, there has been no experimental stage in 
its management. This year’s session promises, 
however, to be better still than those of the 
past. Its lecture platform is strong. Senator 
LaFollette, Governor Hoch, Ex-Governor St. 
John, Dr. Krebs and many others of note 
and _ ability speak. The entertainment 
features are more than up to date, with Rob- 
inson, Gillilon, Rosani, The Midland Jubilee 
Singers, four bands, and a splendid array of 
readers such as Mrs. Lulu Tyler-Gates, and 
soloists like Josephine Hilty, and the phe- 
nomenal boy soprano, Lawrence Powers Smith. 

The various departments are better organized 
and will be more efficient than ever. Three 


men experienced in 


will 
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new departments are added this year: Sunday 
School Methods, Minister's Conference, and 
The Seton Indian Sports for boys and girls. 

C. L. S. C. work will be emphasized. Thurs 
day, August 2, will be Recognition Day with 
Dr. J. D. Springston as the speaker. A fine 
series of C. L. S. C. Round Table talks is also 
in prospect. 

The president and manager is W. H. Eaton, 
Clay Center, Kansas. 

LINCOLN PARK CHAUTAUQUA, CAWKER CITY, 

KANSAS 

The eighth annual assembly of the Lincoln 
Park Chautauqua Association begins July 28 
and closes August 12. 

Some of the most prominent speakers and 
entertainers have been secured. Among the 
Booker T. Washington, Senator 
La Follette, Father Moran, Bob Taylor, and 
many others. The list of entertainers includes: 
Rosani, the juggler and manipulator; Carolyn 
Clarkson, contralto soloist; Angela O’Brien, 
reader, who will be at the Assembly the entire 
season; The Harmorty Lady Quartet, which 
has been secured for the last ten days of the 
Assembly; and the State Federation Art Gal- 
lery, the finest institution of its kind in the 
United States, in charge of Mrs. Aplington 
engaged for the entire time. 

The chief summer classes or departments, 
under able management are: Art, Elocution and 
Physical Culture, Musical Department, Domes- 
tic Science, Bible and Normal Sunday School, 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club in charge of Rev. and 
Mrs. Miller assisted by Miss Louise Pilcher, 
who has charge of the Kindergarten Depart- 
newt, ¥. W. CT. UU. &. &. SF. ond C. L. 
S. C. Departments. The C. L. S. C. is rep- 
resented by Miss M. O. Hamilton of Kansas 
City, Kans. Some of the “Round Table” talks 
to be given by various speakers are: Theo 
retical and Actual Powers of the King of 
Great Britain; How the English and American 
Cabinets Differ; The Part Taken by Women 
in English Politics; Some Distinctive Features 
of the English Parliament; The Great Present 
Day Problem of Imperial England; Social 
Progress in England (as seen in some English 
Novels) or as Compared with that of America ; 
How Great Britain Governs Her Colonies; The 
Unique Civilization of New Zealand; The 
Great British Artists, Rossetti, Burne-Jones, 
and Watts; The Genius of Shakespeare (or of 
any English Author) ; Some Great Writers of 
English Fiction; English Literature in Song. 

Thursday, August 9, has been set as,Recog 
nition Day. Prof. M. C. Crouch will deliver 
the address. 


former are: 
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The W. C. T. U. is erecting a two story 
building which it expects to have completed 
by this season. 

Progress is being made every year at this 
Chautauqua and it hopes to have one of the 
best, if not the best Assembly in this part of 
the country. 


All correspondence relating to the Lincoln 
Park Chautauqua should be addressed to E. L. 
Huckell, Secretary, Cawker City, Kansas. 


WATHENA, KANSAS 


The Wathena, Kansas, Chautauqua will be 
held on August 4 to 12, inclusive, 1906. Recog- 
A good 
speaker will be selected later who will make 
the Recognition Day Address. Mrs. Alice Lim- 
erick of Winfield, Kansas, will have charge of 
the C. L. S. C. department. She has chosen 
for her subjects for the Round Tables each day 
those which will be of benefit to students of the 
C. L. S. C. Reading Course for the year 1906- 
07, and will deal almost exclusively with topics 
relating to England. 


nition Day will be Friday, August 10 


Among other attractions at Wathena Chau- 
tauqua are Sam Jones, Dewitt Miller, Senator 
La Follette, Prof. Charles Lane, C. E. Max- 
field, Edna H. McCallister, Father F. C. Moran. 
Rev. Albert Bushnell, D. D., Wm. R. Bennett, 
Rev. W. R. Gaylord, Rev. C. D. Thompson, 
Rev. C. L. Fisk, The Hesperian Quartet ‘and 
a noted orchestra. 

The program at Wathena will be up to the 
usual high standard. The grounds are shaded 
by fine old forest trees and it is an ideal place 
for a summer outing. 

For any information. about this assembly ad- 
dress A. W. Themanson, Wathena, Kansas. 


CLYFFESIDE CHAUTAUQUA, ASHLAND, KENTUCKY 


The Clyffeside Chautauqua Assembly opens 
June 28 and closes July 7. The advance cir- 
cular announces many interesting attractions 
for this, the fifth season of the Assembly. The 
School of Industrial Art which includes vari- 
ous kinds of Arts and Crafts work will be 
under the direction of Mrs. Laurence, President 
of the Walnut Hill School of Industrial Art, 
Cincinnati. The Boys’ and Girls’ Club will be 
in charge of Miss Helen Ohman; children will 
be organized into an tribe after the 
Seton Indian plan. Speakers and attractions 
are Dr. Lincoln Hulley of Stetson University, 
Byron W. King, Hawken’s Cadet Band Or- 
chestra, Whitney Brothers’ Quartette. The 
Pier Concert Company, Florence Atkins-Gavin, 
contralto, Marguerite Smith-Alkire, Ross 
Crane, George R. Wendling, Sunshine Hawkes, 
Geo. R. Stuart, Frederick Warde, Rosani, and 


Indian 
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Champ Clark. and C. H. 
debate on July 4. 


Grosvenor, in joint 


The new management purposes to institute a 
revival of C. L. S. C. work. Each day there 
will be a C. L. S. C. hour at 1:15 P. M. 

The manager of the Assembly is Prof. J. C. 
Crabbe of Ashland, Ky. 


WASHINGTON GROVE CHAUTAUQUA, WASHINGTON 
GROVE, MARYLAND 

The Washington Grove. Chautauqua. As 
sembly will open July 23 and close September 1. 
Summer classes will be held in physical cul- 
ture, self expression, art, music, kindergarten, 
etc. Prominent among the talent engaged for 
entertainment and instruction are the follow- 
Hawkes, the Mexican Sere- 
naders, Dr. George Bailey, Rev. A. H. Zimmer- 
mann, the Dailey Quartet, Mrs. Mignon Reed, 
Miss Lily Burke, Mrs. Martha S. Gielow, 
Pamahasika’s Birds and Dogs, Professor H. 
Marion and Rev. Robert W. H. Weech. 

Round Tables will be held each Wednesday 
evening during the course of the Assembly. 
Recognition Day is August 17, the speaker for 
which has not yet been engaged 


ing: “Sunshine” 


Correspondence should be carried on with 
the Chairman of the Committee and C. L. S. C 
representative, Mr. W. H. H. Smith, room 386, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C 

CARTHAGE, MISSOURI 

The Carthage Chautauqua, which this year 
celebrates its tenth anniversary, will be held 
from July 3-12, Rev. W. W. 
Elwang A. M., Ph. D., of Columbia, Missouri, 
will be Recognition Day speaker. 


inclusive. 


The Recog 
nition Day ceremonies will be held Monday, 
July 9. The C. L. S. C. Round Table begins 
Thursday, July 5, and continues through the 
Mrs. A. E. Shipley of Des Moines, 


Iowa, will be in charge and her series of lec- 


session. 


tures will embrace discussions of the purpose 
of Chautauqua Round Tables, C. L. S. C. work, 
etc. Other speakers will be Miss Ella B. Knight, 
of Colorado Springs, Mrs. Belle C. Kimball of 
Kirkwood, Mrs. W. S. Knight of 
Carthage. these a number of the 


Missouri, 
Besides 
regular platform lecturers have agreed to give 
S. C. Department on 
interest. 

program features of this 


discussions to the C. L. 
various matters of current 

Some of the best 
year’s assembly are: Hon. William H. Wallace, 
of Kansas City, who lectures on July 4 on the 
subject, "A Patriotic Missourian ;” Opie Read, 
Elbert Hubbard, the sage of East 
Herbert L. Willett, of 
Chicago, on Saturday and Sunday, July 7 and 8; 


humorist ; 
Aurora, July 10; Dr. 


Mrs. Helen Vosburgh, of Chicago, will conduct 
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the department of English literature. 
Address general correspondence to R. A. 

Hockensmith, Carthage, Missouri. Address C. 

L. S. C. matters to Mrs. W. S. Knight, Carth- 

age, Missouri. 

NORTH DAKOTA CHAUTAUQUA, DEVIL’S LAKE, N. D. 


The fourteenth annual session of the North 
Dakota Chautauqua Assembly opens June 30 
and closes July 17. This Chautauqua is beauti- 
fully situated on a commanding eminence over- 
looking an arm of Devil’s Lake. The scenic 
attractions of the surrounding country are not 
the least of the charms of this Assembly. 

Among the chief speakers and entertainers 
for the present season may be mentioned 
Phoebe May Roberts, Alma B. Smith, Pitt 
Parker, D. W. Robertson Co., the O’Callahans, 
Edwin Bush, the Byron Troubadours, Miss 
Anna M. Samuel, Hon. Wm. I. Nolan, Prof. 
Pamahasika’s Birds and Dogs, J. H. Worst, 
Dr. A. W. Lamar, Prof. D. Lange, Miss Bell 
Kearney, Mary E. Hopper, Bishop Hartzell, 
Major-General O. O. Howard, Hon. E. J. 
Burkett, Frank H. Leonard, Alton Packard, 
etc. A number of well-known accompanists 
and quartets will furnish music. Special days 
will be celebrated with speakers suitable to the 
occasion. Among these may be mentioned 
“Indian Day,” “Grand Army Day,” “Scan- 
dinavian Day,” etc. There will also be a 
number of study departments including Kinder- 
garten, Girls’ Club, Boys’ Club, W. C. T. U. 
Institute, Bible Study, courses in Painting, 
Domestic Art and Physical Culture. 

C. L. S. C. features have always been 
given careful thought and as a result 
the interest has greatly increased in recent 
years. The C. L. S. C. Department will be 
in charge of Dr. E. E. Saunders and Miss 
Nellie S. Johnson. The Round Tables will be 
a permanent feature of the educational side of 
the work. It is expected that a number of 
people will graduate on Recognition Day, July 
30. The speaker for this occasion will be Dr. 
Geo. Hindley. The speakers who will address 
the Round Table are the following: July 2 
and 3, Dr. A. W. Lamar; July 6, Miss Bell 
Kearney; July 7, Bishop’ J. C. Hartzell; July 
10, Gen. O. O. Howard; July 11, Senator E. J. 
Burckett; July 16-17, Alton Packard. 

All inquiries should be addressed to Edgar 
La Rue, Devil’s Lake, North Dakota. 

EPWORTH PARK CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY, 
BETHESDA, OHIO 


The sixteenth annual session of the Ep- 
_worth Park Assembly will be held from August 
1 to 15, The Educational Department includes 


Art, Bible Study, Elocution Music, Sunday 
School Work, Church Congress, Physical Cul- 
ture, C. L. S. C., ete. 

Lecturers include the following: Dr. Joseph 
Clark; Dr. William Spurgeon of London, Eng. ; 
J. H. Hector, The Black Knight; Eugene V. 
Debs; Elijah P. Brown, The Ram’s Horn Man: 
Prof. R. T. Stevenson, Ph. D.; Chas. A. East- 
man, The Sioux Indian; Dr. Geo. Wood And- 
erson; Dr. Geo. R. Stuart; Rev. R. C. Wuesten- 
burg; Miss Florence Ben-Oliel; Anna W. 
Clark. 

In addition are entertainments and musical 
attractions to which the following are impor- 
tant contributors: Ernest Thompson-Seton; 
Orphans (colored) Jubilee Singers; Old Home- 
stead Male Quartet; Miss Florence Ben-Oliel; 
Rosani, the Prince of Jugglers; Hendrickson, 
the Magician; Comus Club; The Boston Car- 
nival Co.; The American Vitagraph Moving 
Pictures; Dr. R. C. Wuestenburg; Prof. A. A. 
Wagely Boys’ Club and Physical Culture. 

Special Days are: Opening Day, August 1; 
Sunday School Day, August 2; Labor Day, 
August 8; W. C. T. U. Day, August 14; G. A. 
R. Day, August 15. In addition to these is 
Recognition Day, August 9. The speaker for 
this occasion will be Professor R. T. Stevenson, 
of Ohio Wesleyan University. Correspondence 
concerning the C. L. S. C. work should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. P. U. Hawkins, Barnesville, 
Ohio. Correspondence concerning the As- 
sembly may be sent to Rev. J. S. Secrest, D. D. 


KINGFISHER, OKLAHOMA 


The Kingfisher Chautauqua will open on May 
31 with a “Farmers’ Free Day.” Program 
features will include a lecture by Professor 
Nicholson on the subject of “The Time to 
Fight Insects.” Other agricultural lectures will 
include “Alfalfa, Stock, and Riches,” by R. E. 
Smith of Sherman, Texas, and “Farming Up- 
land Profitably,” by Professor Field. Enter- 
tainers and educators upon the program in- 
clude Dr. James Mailly, Miss M. C. Hutchin- 
son, Bishop Brooke, Dr. H. E. Tralle, Dr. 
Thomas McClarey, Irving W. Lorimore, Ox- 
enham, Dr. Thomas E. Green, Matt Hughes, 
Dr. Charles Sharpe, Edward Amherst Ott, 
Wassman the Magician, and the Arion Male 
Quartette. 

SOUTHERN OREGON CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY, 

ASHLAND, OREGON 

The fourteenth annual assembly of the 
Southern Oregon Chautauqua, located at Ash- 
land, Oregon, will open July 11 and close July 
20. The Summer Schools include Music, Vocal 
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Culture, Bible Study, American Literature, Elo- 
cution and Physical Culture and Round Table. 
In addition to the usual departments of the 
school it is hoped to establish a Bible Confer- 
ence. Such well-known teachers as Professor 
W. T. VanScoy, Professor I. M. Glen, Prof. 
M. L. Lawrence, H. B. Pasmore, Mrs. Mary 
W. Parks, Prof. F. Berchtold, Miss M. C. Snell, 
M. D., Rev. J. S. Smith. Mrs. H. C. Saunder- 
son, and Dr. Abbie W. Simpson, will have 
charge of the various departments. 

Program features include Dr. F. W. Gun- 
saulus, Dr. Wm. Quayle, Bishop J. W. Hamil- 
ton, Rev. Anna Shaw, Carter “The Magician,” 
Mrs. Saunderson, Lieutenant T. W. Hammond, 
Dr. Charles Edward Locke, Captain Jack Craw- 
ford, Mrs. Martha S. Gielow, Miss Belle Kear- 
ney, and Rosani “The Juggler.” 

The improvement of the Assembly grounds 
under the direction of the skilled landscape 
gardener, Prof. George Coote will make this 
Chautauqua one of the most beautiful upon the 
Pacific Coast. The 
under way under the direction of the Ladies’ 
Chautauqua Club. 

This Assembly is planning to introduce C. 


improvements are now 


L. S. C. work, which has heretofore languished 
in this region. 
Communications shoufd be directed to Mr. G. 
F. Billings, President, Ashland, Oregon. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA CHAUTAUQUA, 
GRETNA, PENNSYLVANIA 


MOUNT 


The fifteenth annual assembly of the Penn- 
sylvania Chautauqua opens July 4 and closes 
August 8. The Educational Department is 
strong including the following: Professor Mer- 
vin Filler, Latin Greek; Miss Amanda 
Landes, Elocution and Reading; Prof. Chas. 
C. Grove, Mathematics; Dr. Anna McKeag, 
Psychology, Principles of Education and His- 
tory of Education; Miss Mabel Bragg, English 
Literature, and The Art of Story Telling; Prof. 
Edward Rose, Musical Director; Prof. Paul 
E. Beck, Official Pianist; Miss Florence E. 
Brinton, Primary Industry, Basketry, and Raf 
fia; Dr. L. S. Schimmell, Civil Government, 
United States History Miss 
Frances Williams, Art Department; Mrs. 
Emma Lemcke-Barkhausen, Director School of 
Domestic Science ; Misses Lehman, Embroidery 
and Fancy Sewing; Prof. E. W. Strickler, M. 
E., Commercial Department. 

Lectures will be given by: Herbert L. Bridg- 
man, Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts, Dr. Leon H. Vin- 
cent, Miss Ben-Oliel, Mrs. Cassandria Haynes, 
Dr. A. C. Clay, Prof. Kokichi Morimoto, Miss 
Mabel Bragg. 

Music and other entertainments will be 


and 


and German; 
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supplied by: The Amphion Male Quartet, The 
Lyric Operatic Quartet, The De Barrie Gill, 
The Boston Carnival and Concert Company, 
The Lyra Ladies’ Orchestra and Band, Mr. 
Hunter Welsh, of Vienna, Mr. Benjamin Mac 
Comsey, Edward O’Keefe, Prof. Ramstein, 
Phil. Smith, The Ader Trio, Mrs. Dunne, Miss 
Saidee Vere Milne, Miss A. Landes. In addition 
to all these there will be motion pictures, phono- 
graphic concerts, a lake carnival, oratorical 
contests, etc. 

Beginning July 17 there will be daily Rouad 
Table talks on live subjects by prominent 
men and women. The annual banquet will be 
given in the C. L. S. C. Building on the even- 
ing of Recognition Day, July 26. 

Correspondence relating to C. L. S. C. should 
be addressed to W. J. Zuck of Annville, Pa. 
All other communications sent to 


the Chancellor, Rev. H. - ie 


Lancaster, Pa. 


should be 
A. Gerdsen, 


POCONO PINES, PENNSYLVANIA 

The session of the Pocono Pines Chautauqua 
opens July 3 and closes August 5. Situated as 
Pocono Pines is, on the very top of the Pocono 
Range, four miles from Pocono Summit it has 
a most delightful summer climate and is 
within 120 miles of both New York City and 
Philadelphia. 

This Chautauqua gives special emphasis to 
summer school work and has secured the 
services of specialists from colleges and uni- 
versities for the school departments. It is far 
enough from the great centers of population 
to avoid great excursions of transient visitors 
while yet near enough to these centets to be 
within easy reach of those 
vacation in the mountains. 

The program offered on the Pocono platform 


who would have a 


is unique in one respect: It is confined to the 
evening of each day, in the belief that one really 
good event per day is all that most people 
Close of this one event makes 
it possible to avoid mistakes often so common 
in very full programs. Then too there 
are so many attractive features surrounding 


need. watch 


Pocono, in woods, and lake, and mountains— 
that patrons prefer the afternoons free after 
morning school sessions. 

A feature of the program is the orchestra in 
charge of August H. Rodemann, Assistant 
‘BIsay.ICO Viydjapeliyg snowy ay} JO 1039211] 

August 1 is Recognition Day, and the speaker 
of the will be Dr. Morris W. Prince, 
Professor of History and Civics in Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Pa. 

Correspondence should be sent to J. H. 
Morgan, Ph. D., Carlisle, Pa. 


day 
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RIDGEVIEW PARK CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY, 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The Ridgeview Park Chautauqua Assembly 
is located about fifty miles east of Pittsburg. 
The Assembly will open August 3 and close 
August 13. A strong program has been pre- 
pared which will include such attractions as 
Prof. K. Morimoto, Dr. Howard S. Wilson, Dr. 
Robert Forbes, Dr. Charles E. Clark, Dr. W. C. 
Weaver, Dr. George S. Kerr, etc. 

Recognition Day will be Wednesday, August 
8, and the address will be given by the Presi- 
dent of the Assembly, the Rev. Dr. W. C. 
Weaver of Homestead, Pennsylvania. 

Further information may be secured by writ- 
ing to the Secretary, Mr. Alexander Wilson of 
Johnstown, Pa. 

BIG STONE LAKE CHAUTAUQUA, SOUTH DAKOTA 

The Big Stone Lake Chautauqua will hold 
its eighth annual session from July 3 to July 16 
inclusive. The program promises to be one 
of the best ever presented at this assembly. 
Prominent speakers who have been engaged 
are: Congressman Martin, Senator Kittredge, 
Congressman and Bishop Hartzell. 
Leading attractions include Robertson’s moving 
pictures, The Byron Trouwbadours, The Elma 
B. Smith Co., Pitt Parker the Chalk Talker, 
Phoebe May Roberts, reader, and Pamahasika’s 
Troop of Birds and Dogs. 

The opening day will be known as “South 
Dakota Day.” Other days of special interest 
will be July 4, July 10 and July 14. This last 
will be “Recognition Day”, with A. W. Low- 
ther of Dwight, IIl., as the speaker. 

C. L. S. C. work will be carried on under 
the charge. of Mrs. Etta Vosburgh. 

In connection 


Landis 


with this Chautauqua a 
Summer School will be held from July 2 to 


July 27. 


Letters should be directed to R. J. Hicks, Big 


Stone City, South Dakota. 
MONTEAGLE ASSEMBLY, TENNESSEE 


The Monteagle Assembly situated in the 
Cumberland Mountains between Nashville and 
Chattanooga is attractive by reason of its beau- 
tiful location no less than by its strong program 
and entertainments. The Assembly opens its 
twenty-fourth annual session July 2 and closes 
August 31, a season of sixty-one days. 

The Summer School comprises fifteen de- 
partments, each in the hands of an expert. The 
list of special lecturers and entertainers in- 
cludes Frederick A. Warde, Dr. Frank Gun- 


saulus, Dr. Green, Ernest Thompson-Seton, 


DeWitt Miller, and a long list of noted readers, 


Summer Assemblies 





for 
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ministers, lecturers and chalk 


Special 


magicians, 


talkers. weeks and events are a 
Missionary Week, Woman’s Congress, Orator- 
ical Contest, Musical Festival, etc. Music is a 
great feature of the Assembly and the con- 
clusion of woman’s week is a brilliant concert. 
The “Messiah” will be given on Sunday even- 
ing, August 5. In addition to these special 
musical events the fine orchestra assisted by 
many well-known artists, both vocal and _ in- 
strumental, presents evening 


two concerts 


each week and daily concerts at 10:30 in 
the morning and 5:00 o'clock in the after- 
noon, 

C. L. S. C. work is in charge of Miss Scovil 
whose tact, energy, and ability have stimulated 
great interest in Chautauqua work. The cere- 
monies of Chautauqua Day are in her hands 
and will be carried out after the best Chau 
tauqua traditions. Bishop John H. Vincent will 
be the speaker of the day and make the 
Recognition Address. 

All communications should be addressed to 
Mr. B. Pilcher, General Manager of the 
Monteagle Assembly, Nashville, Tenn. 

PARIS CHAUTAUQUA, PARIS, TEXAS 

The Paris Chautauqua opens the first of July 
and July 10. Miss Meddie Ovington 
Hamilton is in charge of the C. L. S. C. Round 
Tables. 


closes 


The management hopes to establish 
a Recognition Day but has not as yet done so 
Correspondence should be directed to the Man- 
ager, Mr. T. J. Record, Paris, Texas. 
FORT DODGE CHAUTAUQUA, FORT DODGE, IOWA 
This 


close 


Assembly will open August 5 and 
Recognition 
Among the attractions 
are: Dr. D. F. Fox, Booker T. Washington, 
Dr. MacArthur, William J. Bryan, Frank R. 
Prof. Montaville Flowers, Father 
Moran, Evelyn B. Baldwin, Nat 
M. Brigham, Rev. Robert McIntyre, Dr. Frank 
G. Smith, The Dunbars, and Midland Jubilees 


directed to Dr 


August 12. Day will be 


August ITI. secured 


Roberson, 


Francis T. 


Communications should be 
Phil Baird, Ft. Dodge, Iowa. 


MONONA LAKE ASSEMBLY, WISCONSIN 

Monona Lake Assembly opens on July 4 
and closes August 3. Unusual emphasis will be 
placed upon C. L. S. C. work. Daily Round 
Tables will be conducted by Mrs. Maria F 
Hanchett and an endeavor will be made to or- 
The Recognition Day 
will be August 2, the address being given by 
the Rev. Dr. E. L. Eaton. 

Communications should be addressed to 
James E. Moseley, Secretary of the Assembly, 


Madison, Wis. 


ganize many new circles. 
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Summer 
Vacations! 


There are many interesting 
pleasure resorts and quiet 
country homes along or 
within easy reach of the 


Nickel Plate Road 


Low Rates and the best of 
accomodations on all trains. 
Special Excursions to 


Chautauqua Lake 


July 6thand 27th. For full 
information call on agent or 
address 


C. A. Asterlin, D. P. A., 


807 State St., Erie, Pa. 


"THE lawyer wants 

copies of his letters, 
but prefers his legal 
documents in record 
black. 


The New Tti-Chrome 
Sanith Premier Typewritte 
gives him both copying 
and record typewriting 
with one machine and 
without a change of 
ribbon. 


This machine permits not 
only the use of a three-color 
ribbon, but also of a two- 
color or single-color ribbon. 
No extra cost for this new 
model. 


Tue Suita Premier Trpe- 
WRITER Co. 





Tell the advertiser that you saw it in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
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Place Date Recognition Day 


ARKANSAS 
Siloam Springs, July 4-17. July 6. 
Manager, Frank W. Bartell, Siloam Springs. Ark. 
C. L. S. C. Representative, Mrs. E. K. Harkness, Siloam Sprngs, Ark. 
Recognition Day Speaker, Dr. M. r" Casey. 
CALIFORNIA 
Long Beach, July 10-28. July 28. 
Manager, Rev. C. P. Dorland, Long Beach, Calif. 
C. L. S. C. Representative, ‘Arthur E. Paine, Long Branch, Calif. 
Pacific ‘Grove, July 16-24. July 24 
Manager, Chas. Filbin, Frisco. 
C. L. S. CU. Representative, Mrs. E. J. Dawson, San Jose. 
COLORADO 
Boulder, July 4-Aug. 7. Aug. 5 
Manager, F. A. Boggess, Boulder, . 
C. L. S.C. Representative, Mrs. V. Pennybacker, Austin, Tex. 
Palmer Lake, July 7- a4 25. 
Manager, Frank McDonough, E. & C. Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
. i 


S. C. Representative, C. F. McCarnine, McPhee Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


CONNECTICUT 
Forestville, July 12-25. July tc. 
Manager, Daniel W. Howell, 411 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
. L. S. C. Representative, Rev. D. W. Howell, Hartford, Conn. 
ILLINOIS 
Clinton, Aug. 17-27. 
Manager, E. B. Bentiey, Clinton, III. 
C. L. S. C. Representative, Miss E. Jeannette Zimmerman, Moray, Kans. 
Lincoln, Aug. 15-26. Aug. 20 
Manager D. H. Hats, Jr., Lincoln. 
C. L. S. C. Representative, D. H. Harts, Jr., Lincoln. 
Recognition Day Speaker, D. W. Howell, Hartford. 
Lithia Springs, Aug. 10-27. Aug. 14. 
Manager, Rev. Jasper L. Douthit, Lithia, III. 
C. L. S. C. Representative, Winifred Douthit, Shelbyville. 
Petersburg, Aug. 8-23. Aug. 13. 
Manager, Rev. Geo. H. Turner, Petersburg. 

L. . Representative, Rev. Geo. H. Turner, Petersburg. 
Petersburg, Aug. 8-23. Aug. 13. 
Manager, Rev. Geo. H. Turner. 

C. L. S. C. Representative, Rev. Geo. H. ‘Turner. 
Piasa, July 19-Aug. 15. July 28. 
Manager, W. O. Paisley, Lincoln, III. 
Recognition Day Speaker, Dr. W. A. Colledge, Chicago, III. 
Pontiac, July 21-Aug. 5. Aug. 2. 
Manager, A. C. Folsom, Pontiac. 
yA ha Representative. Miss. Georgia Hopkins, Shelbyville, Ill. 
Recognition Day Speaker, - Julien S. Rodgers, Atlanta, Ga. 
Rockford, Aug. 18-Sept. 2. Sept. 1. 
et A. C. Folsom, Pontiac, III. 
= S. C. Representative. Miss Georgia Hopkins, Shelbyville, Til. 
AES Day Speaker, Dr. Julien S. Rodgers, Atlanta, Ga. 
Urbana, Aug. 17-26. Aug. 25. 
Manager, S. W. Love, Urbana, III. 
Cc. L. S. C. Representative, Rev. Richard C. Haney, Moline, III. 
INDIANA 


Rome City, July 19-Aug. 17. Aug. 1. 

Manager, Rev. J. F. Snyder, La Grange, Ind. 

Secretary, Katherine Harper, Goshen, Ind. 

Recognition Day Speaker, Dr. S. Parks Cadman, Brooklyn, New York. 
Remington, 

Manager, Robt. Parker, Remington. 

Cc. L. S. C. Representative, Mrs. M. T. Didlake, Remington, Ind. 

Recognition Day Speaker, Mrs. C. A. Risser, Des Moines, Ia. 

IOWA 


Allerton, Aug. 15-22. Aug. 21. 
Manager, John A. Shannon, Allerton, Ia. 
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Quilted Mattress 
Pads 


Money spent wisely means 
comfort and pleasure 
to the spender. 


You Go to Bed to Rest 
Quilted Mattress Pads will 


make your bed comfortable 
as well as keep yours and 
baby’s bed ina perfect sani- 
tary condition. 

The cost is small, and when 
washed they are good as 
new. 

Ask your Dry Goods dealer 


4 


Excelsior Quilting Co., 
15 Laight Street, New York, N. Y. 
































Comptometer 











THE NEW GRAND 


IN THE CENTRE OF EVERYTHING 
BROADWAY AND 31ST ST., NEW YORK 


500 





Gentle- 


men’s 
Rooms Cafe 
Ladies’ 
300 Restaur- 
ant 
Bath Moorish 
Rooms Room 
Popular 
Prices 
European Ladies’ 
Plan Recep- 
tion and 
os Drawing 
Cuisine Room on 
Uner- Floor 
celled Homelike 














Cable Address: ““GraNOTEL” 

SEND FOR BOOKLET 
Rates. Single Room and Suites With and Without Bath 
$1.50 Per Day and Upwards 
GEO. F. HURLBERT, Pres. 

THE HURLBERT GRAND HOTEL CO. 
Also THE NEW SHERMAN, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 














The Accurate 
Figuring 
Machine 


New Model 
Price, $150 ~ 





adds, substracts, multiplies and divides with 
mechanical accuracy. Simple to learn, easy 
to operate, saves two-thirds the time spent in 
mental calculation. As necessary and eco- 
nomical in the average business office as the 
typewriter. 

From 35 to 135 Comptometers are used by 
Western Electric Co., Carnegie Steel Co., 
U. S. Navy and Marshall Field & Co., be- 
cause the Comptometer is acknowledged to be 
the speediest, the most durable and the most 
satisfactory mechanical calculator ever made. 

May we submit to you the absolute proof 
that the Comptometer will save you both time 
and money? 

Sent express prepaid on 30 days’ trial to re 
sponsible parties. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 56 E. Illinois St. Chicago 





AT LAST A PERFECT CALENDAR 
Put Summer Work into Your Christmas Gift 


A Daily Calendar designed for individual prepara 
tion by you or compiled by a g:oup of mutual friends 
under your direction 


, 

Handsomely illuminated Back and set of artistically 
dated sheets, necessary fasteners for binding, every 
thing complete, ready to prepare, with our brochure 
**Just How to Do It.” 


Unlimited Possibilities— Literary, Artistic, Friend- 
ly. Edward Bok says,*'! know of no present that has 
in it the possibility of more genuine pleasure 


Is there a member of your family away from home 
A triend in a distant State or in Foreign Lands? A 
friend in the Army or Navy 

A favorite Teacher or Club President 

A “shut in" invalid frienc* 

A friend in any isolated place Look on Globes 
It's for you, Procure it now 

$1.00 Postpaid. 
FRIENDSHIP CALENDAR CO. 
New Britain, Conn. 
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C. L. S. C. Represeniative, Miss Inez F. Kelso, Humeston, Ia. 
Centerville, Aug. 17-26. Aug. 20. 
Manager, P. B. Wilkes, Centerville, Ia. 
C. L. S. C. Representative, Miss Nadine Crump, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Clarinda, Aug. 8-17. Aug. 14. 
Manager, William Orr, Claripda, Ia. 
Cc. L. S. C. Representative, Dr. Clara B. Willis, Clarinda, Ia. 
Clear Lake, July 30-Aug. 6. Aug. 1. 
Manager, Dr. W. W. Carlton, Mason City, Ia. 
Cc. L. S. C. Representative, Dr. W. W. Carlton, Mason City, Ia 
Recognition Day Speaker, Rev. E. T. Grewell, Hampton, Ia. 
Des Moines, June 22 -July I. June 28. 
Manager, Fuller Swift, Des Moines, Ia. 
Cc. L. S. C. Representative. Mrs. Fuller Swift, Des Moines, Ia. 
Fort Dodge, Aug. 5-12. Aug. II. 
Manager, Dr. Phil. Baird, Fort Dodge. 
C. L. S. C. Representative, J. F. Monk, Fort Dodge. 
Recognition Day Speaker, Robert Mc Intyre. 
- Harlan, Aug. 4-12. 
Manager, Rev. F. G. Beardsley, Harlan, Ia. 
Cc. L. S. C. Representative, Rev. F. G. Beardsley, Harlan, Ia. 
Waterloo, July 4-24. July 20. 
Manager, Chas. H. Seccomb, Waterloo 
S. C. Representative, Charles H. Seccomb, Waterloo. 
’ KANSAS 
Beloit, July 20-29. July 28. 
Manager, T. H. J. Taggart, Concordia. 
C. L. S. C. Representative, Mrs. Rev. F. D. Baker, Beloit. 
Recognition Day Speaker, Rev. M. A. Casey, D. D. Everett, Wash. 
Cawker City, July 28-Aug. 12. Aug. 5. 
Manager, E. L. Huckell, Cawker City. 
C. L. S. C. Representative, Mrs. Alice Limerick, Winfield: 


Clay Center, July 27-Aug. 5. Aug.2. 
Manager, W. H. Eaton, Clay Center, Kansas. 
Concordia, July 20-29. 


Manager, J. C. Porter, Jewell City, Kansas. 

C. L. S. C. Representative, Mrs. A. E. Shipley, Des Moines, Ia. 
Wathena, Aug. 4-12. Aug. 10. 

Manager, A. W. Themanson, Wathena, Kans. 

C. L. S. C. Representative, Mrs. Alice Limerick, Winfield, Kansas. 
Winfield, June 19-29. June 25. 

Manager, M. L. Wortman, Winfield, Kans. 

Cc. L. S. C. Representative, Miss Lillian Walton, Winfield. 


- KENTUCKY 
Ashland, June 28-July 7. July 7. 
Manager, Prof. J. G. Crabbe, Ashland, Ky. 
Cc. L. S. C. Representative, John S. Bleecker, Paducah, Ky. 
Owensboro, Aug. 1-21. Aug. 14.” 


Manager, W. G. Archer, Owensboro. 
C. L. S. C. Representative, W. G. Archer, Owensboro. 
MAINE 
Fryeburg, Aug. I-15. Aug. 9 
Manager, Rev. W. J. Twort, 12 Reservoir St., Lawrence, Mass. 
Recognition Day Speaker, Rev. S. C. Barnes, D. D., Worcester, Mass. 
Ocean Park, Aug. 23-31. Aug. 30. 
nee. J. H. Dunne, 1 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
es = 


. C. Representative, Charlotte A. Dunne, 81 W. College St., Roxbury, 
MARYLAND 
Mountain Lake Park, Aug. 3-20. , 
Manager, Dr. W. L. Davidson, 1711 Grant St., Washington, D. C. 
Washington Grove, July 23-Sept. 2 Aug. 20. 


Manager, W. K. Smith, Room 382, Navy Dept., W adilianeen D. X 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Northampton, July 10-20, 
Manager, Dr. W. L. Davidson, 1711 Grant St., Washington, D. C. 


Cc. L. S. C. Representative, Rev. H. G. Alley, 477 Wash. St., Glaucester, Mass. 


MISSOURI 

Carthage, July 3-12. July o. 
Manager, Geo. C. Howenstein, Carthage. 

Cc. L. S. C. Representative, R. A. Hockensmith, Carthage. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS 
A NATURE MAGAZINE 

















OYS AND GIRLS is enjoyed by 
young and old. It is the official 
organ of the Chautauqua Junior| 
Naturalists. 


introduced into 


for the Nature 


Has been 
schools as a 
Work. 


many | 
basis 


Has already been recommended for 
township libraries in states giving an 
authorized list. 


Reproduces the Nature Study of 
Cornell University provided for New 
York Schools. 


Is beautiftilly illustrated, and con- | 
tains wholesome, instructive and in- 
teresting Nature Stories. 


Send for sample copy. 


Subscription fifty cents a year. 








BOYS AND GIRLS MAGAZINE: 


ITHACA, N. Y. 
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YOU WILL WANT 


The 
Chautauquan Daily 


FOR 1906 








A Newspaper that is really a 
Magazine. 


¢ 


See page advertisement on last 
cover of this Magazine. 











BORATED 
TALCUM 


TOILET 
POWDER 


Ahositive Relief a> — 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFIN 


and 

’ 

SUNBURN, @ aan" 

UJ «A little higher in price, perhaps, than worthless subst 
VP stitutes, but a reason for it.’” Removes all odor of 

ration. Delightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or mail 
a7 on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen's (the original). 

GERHARD MENNEN CO.. Newark, N. J. 


ENNEN’ 

















Are You a Bible Student ? 


Seals for the C. L. S. C. diploma may be earned 
by following definite lines of Bible Study. Send 
for particulars. 


Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, New York 











Happy Babies—thankful mothers! Amuses 
for hours—pays for itself over and over in 
time saved the busy mother. Keeps baby 
from harm—develops strong straight limbs 
and vigorous body. Price, delivered, 
$2.50, $4.00, $5.00, $10.00, according to mate- 
rial and finish. 10 days’ trial—moncy 
back ifdesired, Order now. Circular free. 


C.E. LOCKE MANUF. 4 
271 Willow St. Kensett, Iowa, U. 8. A. 











Tell the advertiser that you saw it in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 


NEBRASKA 
Beatrice, June 21-July 3. June 29. 
Manager, Fuller Swift, Des Mones, Ia. 
C. L. S. C. Representative, Mrs. A. Hardy, Beatrice, Neb. 
Recognition Day Speaker, Rev. Edwin Booth, Jr., Beatrice, Neb. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hedding, July 30-Aug 18. 
Manager, Rev. E. C. E. Dorion, Franklin Falls, N. H. 
NEW YORK 
Carmel Grove, July 31-Aug. 6. July 28. 


Manager, R. B. Freeman, 10 Pine St., Binghamton. 
C. L. S. C. Representative, Mrs. C. P. Whipple, 180 Court St., Binghamton. 
Chautauqua, June 28-Aug. 26. Aug. 15. 
Manager, Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Devil’s Lake, June 30-July 17. July 12. 
Manager, Edgar La Rue, Devil’s Lake 
C. L. S. C. Representative, Nellie S. a Hillsboro. 
Recognition Day Speaker, Rev. E. E. Saunders, Oberon, N. D. 
OHIO 
Bethesda, Aug. I-I5. Aug. 9. 
Manager, Rev. J. S. Sacrest, D. D., Barnesville. 
C. L. S. C. Representative, Rev. P. U. Hawkins, Bethesda. 
Recognition Day Speaker, R. T. Stevenson, Delaware, O. 


OKLAHOMA 
Kingfisher, May 31-June Io. June 1. 
Manager, J. H. Parker, Kingfisher. 
C. L. S. C. Representative, Miss Cora Hall. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Mt. Gretna, July 4-Aug. 8. 


Manager, Dr. H. A. Gerdson Lancaster, Pa. 
C. L. S. C. Representative, W. J. Zuck, Annville, Pa. 
Pocono Pines, July 9-Aug. 4. Aug. 1, 
Manager, J. H. Morgan, Ph. D., Carlisle. 
C. L. S. C. Representative, G. Fred Morgan, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Ridgeview Park, Aug. 3-13. Aug. 10. 
Manager, W. C. Weaver, Homestead, Pa. 
Cc. L. S. C. Representative, W. C. Weaver, Homestead, Pa. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Big Stone, July - 3-16. July 14. 
Manager, R. J. Hicks, Big Stone, S. D. 
Cc. L. S. C. Representative, Mrs. Etta Vosburgh, Milbank, S. D. 
Recognition Day Speaker, A. W. Larother, Dwight, III. 
Madison, June 30-July 16. July s. 
Manager, H. P. Smith, Madison, S. D. 
Soe G "Representative, Rev. Hugh Robinson, Madison. 
: TENNESSEE 
Monteagle, July 1-Aug. 30. July 6. 
Manager, Capt. M. B. Pilcher, Nashville. 
Cc. L. S. C. Representative, Miss A. L. Scoville, Monteagle. 
TEXAS 
Paris, July 2-10. 
ay ey N. J. Record, Paris. 
Sk» G Representative, Miss M. D. Hamilton, Kansas City, Kans. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Wellsburg, 9-26. Aug. 16. 
Manager, J. R. Fretts, Wellsbure, W. Va. 
Cc. os a G Representative, W. R. Glass, Wellsburg, W. Va. 
ine Jul WISCONSIN ;' 
etek, uly 3-13. July to. 
a es % J. W. Bell, Chetek. 
C. / Representative, J. W. Bell, Chetek. 


pee Lake, July 24-Aug. 3. 
Manager Jas. E. Moseley, Madison. Aug. 2. 
CANADA 
Grimsby Park, July 1-Aug. 30. Aug. 15. 


Manager J. H. Ford, 182 Baldwin St., Toronto, Ont. 
C. L. S. C. Representative, E. A. Chown, 31 Madison Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
Recognition Day Speaker, James L. Hughes, P. S. I. Toronto, Ont. 
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The 
Adirondack Mountains 


Are now about the most central of all 
the great resorts. They have through 
Pullman sleeping cars from New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo and Niag- 


ara Falls, via the 


NEW YORK 


(CENTRAL 
LINES 





A night's ride takes you from any of 
these places to the center of the moun- 


tains in time for breakfast next morning. 


For a copy of “The Adirondack Mountains and How to Reach Them,” which is 
No. 20 of the New York Central Lines’ “Four-Track Series,’ containing a map of the 
Adirondack Mountains and adjacent territory, with useful information in regard to 
‘hotels, camps, lakes, rivers, etc., send a two-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, Manager 
General Advertising Department, Room 88-G, Grand Central Station, New York. 


Cc. F. DALY . W. J. LYNCH 
Passenger Traffic Manager Passenger Traffic Manager 
New York Chicago 
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Life Insurance for Women 
TO MOTHERS: 


If you have children or other relatives de- 
pendent upon you, and you are not carry- 
ing life insurance, or wish more insurance, 
it will be worth your while to send for a 
free sample copy of the 


LADIES REVIEW 


Official Organ of- the Ladies of the 
Maccabees of the World 


the largest organization in the world composed exclusively of women. THE 





Laptes’ Review is no dry lodge paper—it has good stories by leading writers, 
departments of special value to women, and a whole section devoted to the socail, 
fraternal, and financial work of this great uplifting organization. It is a wo- 


man’s magazine, profusely illustrated and splendidly printed. 


The Ladies of he Maccabees of the World are doing a great beneficent work 
among women. The society was organized in 1892, has 150,000 members, and is estab- 
lished in every State and Territory in the Union but four. It has paid.to its members in 
deatha and disability benefits over four millions of dollars. Its Emergency and other 
Funds now exceed one million six hundred thousand dollars. 

If you are interested in Life Insurance for Women, and feel that you can afford 
to invest for the protection of your children, a small sum each month, write me today and 
I will not only send you a free copy of our splendid magazine, bu I will tell you how you 


can secure this protection for your little ones. Don't delay—write today. 


MISS BINA M. WEST, 


Editor “The Ladies’ Review” and Supreme Record Keeper Ladies of the Maccabees of the World 


314 Maccabee Temple, Port Huron, Michigan 
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( Pittsburg to Saegertown. 


—— te 








SAEGERTOWN, PA. 





Have you been there? [t’s on the 
Erie Railroad, 129 miles from 
Cleveland and 130 miles from 


Pittsburg, in the beautiful and his- 
toric valley of the Venango, on the 
banks of the picturesque 
River. 


French 
In this lovely little village 
there is the quaintest, most home- 
like and cheerful hotel in the United 
States, 
THE *“*‘SAEGERTOWN INN’”’ 

It’s the mecca of hundreds of good 
people because it’s such a cheerful 
attractive, restful spot, full of good 
cheer and welcome. Everything 
about this quaint place makes one 
The waters of 
three mineral springs are at its very 


‘feel at home.”’ 


doors, bringing health and good ap- 
petite to the guest. Thé good old- 
fashioned home cooking, bread and 
rolls, fresh butter, cream and milk, 
and lots of good things, like ginger 
cake, cookies, and the best apple 
pie on earth, not to mention heaps 
of things to make you eat until you 
let out notches in your belt, with 
the invigorating air of the sweet 
valley, bringing red cheeks and red 
blood to the tired one who really 
needs rest, pure air, pure food and 
pure water, and with the invigor- 
ating but restful baths and good 
warm cheer of the little ““Saeger- 
town Inn,”’ tempt one to stay and 
keep staying, and the rates at the 
Inn are very reasonable. Drop a 
postal to Horace Fox, Proprietor, 
The Inn, Saegertown, Pa. Hewill 
tell you and send you a pamphlet, 
also. 


Special Excursion Rates are offered by 
the Erie Railroad and are on sale at many 
cities and towns throughout the country. 
Parlor car seat only 50 cents from Cleve- 
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CHAUTAUQUA. 


The Summer City 


@ Located on the banks of the most 
charming body of water in the 


world 


Lovely Lake 
Chautauqua 


if 


A residential resort without par- 
allel in the world today. 


A summer community of so dis- 


tinct a character that her fame is 


international. 


A vacation school for the whole 
family. 


A platform with a sixty days 
series of the most remarkable lect- 
ures, concerts and entertainments 


ever given under any management. 


and 


of 


Fourteen schools 


one hundred 


summer 


and six courses 
study. 


A realization of the most enjoy- 
able forms of modern out-door life 
and athletic sports. 


An average daily population of 
10,000 persons of importance from 
all parts of the United Scates. 


¢. 


From the East or West 


THE ERIE R. R. 


DIRECT LINE TO 


CHAUTAUQUA LAKE 
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... THE... 
CHAUTAUQUAN 
DAILY 


Formerly THE ASSEMBLY DAILY HERALD 
PUBLISHED AT CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK, 


Daily, Except Sunday 


July 5th--Forty-four Days--August 25th 


HE CHAUTAUQUAN DAILY enters upon its 31st year with the 
season of 1906. As THE AssemBLy Dai_y HERALD, it has enjoyed 
an international reputation as a unique example of daily journalism. 

It presents a resume of life in this many sided community, cleverly written 
interviews with Chautauqua’s notable visitors and brings to the reader re- 
ports of addresses, lecturers and sermons delivered from the famous Chau- 
tauqua Platform. Such a store of valuable reading concerning literary, 
scientific and educational subjects can “be found in no other present day 
publication and gives an intrinsic value far above its cost to the subscriber. 


Sent Dafly by Mail Postpaid, or Delivered at Chautauqua by 
Carrier for $1.5O for the Season 


SPECIAL OFFER 

















NSS AS EOE NES. I, COR, ROAD EO: $1.50 
Home Reading Course, 1906-7. 

The English Govermment—Morne....o.oi.oooooccccccccseseeeeeeeessneenee $1.50 
What is ShaKespeare—Shroermaane...iiiiiiiiiicccccccccceeseecesseneseeessenee 1.00 
Literary Leaders of Modern England—Dawson................ 1.00 
I Ske scscenas epestsonbebupsccasssenbaceonvonst 1.25 
Rae, Mo RRMemUeneneeee CUCPRNGRREI) osci.00..000ccccccccccccsocccccoccsceccscoossosseseess 2.00 
English Year Membership Book 20............ccccccccccccccceseseeneeeeeees -50 

7.25 

$8.75 


POSTPAID TO ONE ADDRESS, $6.00 








ORDER BLANK 
IO, os ces ccwees oncukep bine 'bSseeewececsenccé esc onments $6.00 
Or Chautauquan Daily (season) ..........cccccccccccccccccscceecesees 1.50 


Name =e ee Se Ae 





oe ee = a . . = 
Street —_— ee _— = 


Enclosure——_— ; State — aa 


CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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